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THE NATURAL LIMITS OF SLAVERY EXPANSION 





By Cuas. W. RamMspeiu 


In the forefront of that group of issues which, for more than 
a decade before the secession of the cotton states, kept the 
northern and southern sections of the United States in irritat- 
ing controversy and a growing sense of enmity, was the ques- 
tion whether the federal government should permit and protect 
the expansion of slavery into the western territories. If it be 
granted that this was not at all times the foremost cause of 
controversy between the sections, it must be acknowledged that 
no other question was the subject of such continuous and wide- 
spread interest nor of such acrimonious debate. While behind 
it lay the larger question whether slavery should be allowed to 
persist permanently where it already existed, it was this imme- 
diate problem of the extension of the institution that gave ex- 
citement to the political contests of 1843 to 1845, of 1847 to 1851, 
and of 1854 to 1860. It was upon this particular issue that a new 
and powerful sectional party appeared in 1854, that the majority 
of the Secessionists of the cotton states predicated their action 
in 1860 and 1861, and it was upon this also that President-elect 
Lineoln foreed the defeat of the compromise measures in the 
winter of 1860-61. It seems safe to say that had this question 
been eliminated or settled amicably, there would have been no 
secession and no Civil War. 

The essential points in the controversy over slavery expansion 
are well known; but in order to focus attention upon the phase 
of the question here under discussion, it is desirable to cite them 
again. As stated by the supporters of the Wilmot Proviso and 
the opponents of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, it was the question 
whether the plantation system of agriculture and negro slave 
labor should be allowed to take possession of the vast western 
plains, shut out the white home-owning small farmer and the 
white free laborer, and, by the creation of new slave states, so 
far increase the political strength of the ‘‘slave power’’ that it 
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would be able to dominate the whole nation in its own interest. 
As stated by the pro-slavery men, it was the question whether 
an important and essential southern interest, guaranteed by the 
federal compact, should be stigmatized by the general govern- 
ment itself and excluded from the territories owned in common 
by all the states, with the inevitable consequence of so weaken- 
ing the southern people politically that they would soon no 
longer be able to defend themselves against hostile and ruinous 
legislation. This brief explanation does not cover all the ground, 
but it may suffice for the present purpose. Each party to the 
controvery considered itself on the defensive and, therefore, 
to each the issue seemed of vital importance. Neither was will- 
ing to surrender anything. 

Disregarding the stock arguments — constitutional, economic, 
social, and what not — advanced by either group, let us examine 
afresh the real problem involved. Would slavery, if legally per- 
mitted to do so, have taken possession of the territories or of any 
considerable portion of them? There is no question but that our 
own generation must, if the fears of the anti-expansionists were 
well founded, sympathize with the opposition to slavery exten- 
sion. But were their apprehensions well founded? A number of 
eminent historians, while admitting that slavery could not have 
flourished on the high arid lands of New Mexico, have either 
ignored the question with respect to Kansas or have tacitly seemed 
to assume that the upper plains region would have become a 
slave section but for the uprising of the people of the free states. 
They have pointed to various projects for annexations or pro- 
tectorates to the south of the United States as further evidence 
of a dangerous program for the extension of the slave power. 
They have applauded the prophecy of Lincoln, in his ‘‘house- 
divided’’ speech, that slavery, if not arrested, would extend 
over the whole country, North as well as South. Despite a lin- 
gering disinclination to question Lincoln’s infallibility, probably 
few students of that period today would fully subscribe to that 
belief. Indeed, many of them have already expressed their dis- 
belief; but so far as I am aware the subject has never been ex- 
amined comprehensively and the results set down. It is time 
that such an examination should be made; and, since those more 
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competent have not attempted it, I shall endeavor in this paper 
to direct attention to the question, even if I throw little new light 
upon it. 

The causes of the expansion of slavery westward from the 
South Atlantic Coast are now well understood. The industrial 
revolution and the opening of world markets had continually 
increased the consumption and demand for raw cotton, while the 
abundance of fertile and cheap cotton lands in the Gulf States 
had steadily lured cotton farmers and planters westward. Where 
large-scale production was possible, the enormous demand for 
a steady supply of labor had made the use of slaves inevitable, 
for a sufficient supply of free labor was unprocurable on the 
frontier. Within one generation, the cotton-growing slave belt 
had swept across the Gulf region from eastern Georgia to Texas. 
A parallel movement had carried slaves, though in smaller ratio 
to whites, into the tobacco and hemp fields of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Missouri. The most powerful factor in the westward 
movement of slavery was cotton, for the land available for other 
staples — sugar, hemp, tobacco—was limited, while slave 
labor was not usually profitable in growing grain. This expan- 
sion of the institution was in response to economic stimuli; it 
had been inspired by no political program nor by any ulterior 
political purpose. It requires but little acquaintance with the 
strongly individualistic and unregimented society of that day to 
see that it would have been extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to earry out such an extensive program; nor is there any evi- 
dence that such a program existed. There was incentive enough 
in the desire of the individual slaveowner for the greater profits 
which he expected in the new lands. The movement would go on 
as far as suitable cotton lands were to be found or as long as 
there was a reasonable expectation of profit from slave labor, 
provided, of course, that no political barrier was encountered. 

The astonishing rapidity of the advance of the southern fron- 
tier prior to 1840 had alarmed the opponents of slavery, who 
feared that the institution would extend indefinitely into the 
West. But by 1849-50, when the contest over the principle of 
the Wilmot Proviso was at its height, the western limits of the 
cotton-growing region were already approximated; and by the 
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time the new Republican party was formed to check the further 
expansion of slavery, the westward march of the cotton planta. 
tion was evidently slowing down. The northern frontier of 
cotton production west of the Mississippi had already been 
established at about the northern line of Arkansas.’ Only a 
negligible amount of the staple was being grown in Missouri. 
West of Arkansas a little cotton was cultivated by the slave- 
holding, civilized Indians; but until the Indian territory should 
be opened generally to white settlement—a development of 
which there was no immediate prospect — it could not become 
a slaveholding region of any importance. The only possibility 
of a further westward extension of the cotton belt was in Texas. 
In that state alone was the frontier line of cotton and slavery 
still advancing. 

In considering the possibilities of the further extension of 
slavery, then, it is necessary to examine the situation in Texas 
in the eighteen-fifties. Though slaves had been introduced into 
Texas by some of Stephen F’. Austin’s colonists, they were not 
brought in large numbers until after annexation. Before the 
Texas Revolution, the attitude of the Mexican government and 
the difficulty of marketing the products of slave labor had checked 
their introduction; while during the period of the Republic, 
the uncertainty as to the future of the country, the heavy tariff 
laid upon Texas cotton by the United States,’ which in the 
absence of a direct trade with Europe was virtually the only 
market for Texas cotton, and the low price of cotton after 1839, 
had been sufficient in general to restrain the cotton planter from 
emigrating to the new country. Annexation to the United States 
and the successful termination of the war with Mexico removed 
most of these impediments. Thereafter there was no tariff to 
pay; slave property was safe; land agents offered an abundance 
of cheap rich lands near enough to the coast and to navigable 
rivers to permit ready exportation; and the price of cotton was 
again at a profitable figure. Planters with their slaves poured 
into the new state in increasing numbers. They settled along the 


1 See charts in Atlas of American Agriculture (Washington, 1918), Part V, Sect. 
A: Cotton, 16-17. 

2G. P. Garrison, ‘‘Texan Diplomatie Correspondence,’’ American Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1907, I, 522, II, 620; 1908, IT, 844, 1215. 
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northeastern border, where they had an outlet by way of the 
Red River, or in the east and southeast along the rivers which 
flowed into the Gulf. But these rivers were not navigable very 
far from the coast, and the planter who went far into the in- 
terior found difficulty in getting his cotton to market. He must 
either wait upon a rise in the river and depend upon occasional 
small steamers or the risky method of floating his crop down on 
rafts; or he must haul it during the wet winter season along 
nearly impassable pioneer roads and across unbridged streams 
to Houston or Shreveport, or some other far-off market. The 
larger his crop, the more time, difficulty, and expense of getting 
it to market. 

Obviously, there was a geographic limit beyond which, under 
such conditions, the growth of large crops of cotton was unprof- 
itable. Therefore, in the early fifties, the cotton plantations 
tended to cluster in the river counties in the eastern and south- 
ern parts of the state. While the small farmers and stockmen 
pushed steadily out into the central section of Texas, driving 
the Indians before them, the cotton plantations and the mass of 
the slaves lagged far behind. The up-country settlers grew their 
little crops of grain on some of the finest cotton lands of the 
world; and they sold their surplus to immigrants and to army 
posts. Few negroes were to be found on these upland farms, 
both because the prices demanded for slaves were too high for 
the farmers to buy them, and because the seasonal character 
of labor in grain growing rendered the use of slaves unprofit- 
able. Though negro mechanics were in demand and were hired 
at high wages, the field hand had to be employed fairly steadily 
throughout the year if his labor was to show a profit. Negroes 
were even less useful in handling range stock than in farming 
and were rarely used for that purpose.’ 

Therefore, the extension of the cotton plantation into the 
interior of Texas had to wait upon the development of a cheaper 
and more efficient means of transportation. As all attempts to 
improve the navigation of the shallow, snag-filled rivers failed, 
it beeame more and more evident that the only solution of the 


3 J. De Cordova, Texas: Her Resources and Her Public Men (Philadelphia, 1858), 
352-53; Frederick Law Olmsted, A Journey through Texas . . . (New York, 
1860), 440-41, 
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problem of the interior planter lay in the building of railroads, 
Throughout the eighteen-fifties, and indeed for two decades af- 
ter the war, there was a feverish demand for railroads in all 
parts of the state. The newspapers of the period were full of 
projects and promises, and scores of railroad companies were 
organized or promoted. But capital was lacking and the roads 
were slow in building. Not a single railroad had reached the 
fertile black-land belt of central Texas by 1860. There can 
hardly be any question that the cotton plantations with their 
working forces of slaves would have followed the railroads 
westward until they reached the black-land prairies of central 
Texas or the semi-arid plains which cover the western half of 
the state. But would they have followed on into the prairies and 
the plains? 

It is important to recall that eastern Texas, like the older 
South Atlantic and Gulf cotton region, is a wooded country, 
where the essential problem of enclosing fields was easily solved 
by the rail fence. But in the black-land prairies there was no 
fencing material, except for a little wood along the creeks; and 
during the fifties the small fields of the farmers were along these 
streams. The prairies, generally, were not enclosed and put 
under the plow until after the introduction of barbed wire in the 
late seventies.* Unless the planter had resorted to the expense 
of shipping rails from eastern Texas, there was no way in which 
he could have made more use of the prairie lands than the small 
farmers did. Here, then, in the central black-land prairies, was 
a temporary barrier to the westward movement of the slave 
plantation. Beyond it was another barrier that would have been 
permanently impassable. 

Running north and south, just west of the black-land belt, and 
almost in the geographical center of the state, is a hilly, wooded 
strip of varying width known as the East and West Cross Tim- 
bers, which is prolonged to the south and southwest by the 
Edwards Plateau. West of the Cross Timbers begins the semi- 
arid plain which rises to the high, flat table-land of the Staked 
Plains, or Llano Estacado, in the extreme west and northwest. 


4Smooth wire was used for fencing to some extent in the fifties, but it was ex- 
pensive and was ineffective for keeping cattle out of the fields. Barbed wire, in- 
vented in 1873, began to be used extensively in Texas about 1878 or 1879. 
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Except for a few small cattle ranches, there were almost no 
settlements in this plains country before 1860; and despite the 
heavy immigration into Texas after the Civil War, it was not 
until the eighties that farmers began to penetrate this section. 
The history of the agricultural development of the Texas 
plains region since 1880 affords abundant evidence that it would 
never have become suitable for plantation slave labor. Let us 
turn, for a moment, to this later period. The Texas and Pacific 
Railroad, completed by 1882 and followed by the building of 
other roads into and across the plains, afforded transportation; 
and the introduction of barbed wire solved the fencing problem, 
State and railroad lands were offered the settlers at low prices. 
Farmers began moving into the eastern plains about 1880, but 
they were driven back again and again by droughts. It took more 
than twenty years of experimentation and adaptation with wind- 
mills, dry-farming, and new drought-resisting feed crops for the 
cotton farmer to conquer the plains.’ There is little reason to 
believe that the conquest could have been effected earlier; there 
is even less basis for belief that the region would ever have been 
filled with plantations and slaves. For reasons which will be 
advanced later, it is likely that the institution of slavery would 
have deelined toward extinction in the Old South before the 
cotton conquest of the plains could have been accomplished, 
even had there been no Civil War. But if the institution had re- 
mained in full vigor elsewhere, it would have been almost im- 
possible to establish the plantation system in this semi-arid sec- 
tion where, in the experimental period, complete losses of crops 
were so frequent. With so much of his capital tied up in un- 
remunerative laborers whom he must feed and clothe, it is hard 
to see how any planter could have stayed in that country. 
Moreover, in the later period the use of improved machinery, 
especially adapted to the plains, would have made slave labor 
unnecessary and unbearably expensive. The character of the 
soil and the infrequency of rainfall have enabled the western 


5IT am under special obligations to my colleague, Professor W. P. Webb, for 
suggestions concerning the difficulties of the early farmers in western Texas. 
I have also some first-hand knowledge of the subject, for I lived in the plains re- 


gion as a boy during a time when the country was almost abandoned because of a 
prolonged drought. 
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cotton farmer, since 1900, with the use of this improved ma- 
chinery to cultivate a far larger acreage in cotton, and other 
crops as well, than was possible in the older South or in eastern 
‘Texas. The result has been the appearance of a high peak in the 
demand for labor in western Texas in the cotton-picking sgea- 
son. This has called for transient or seasonal labor as in the 
grain fields — a situation that could not be met by the plantation 
system of slave labor. During the last twenty-five years this 
section has become populous and prosperous; but the beginning 
of its suecess as a cotton-growing region came fifty years after 
the Republican party was organized to stop the westward ad- 
vance of the ‘‘cotton barons”’’ and their slaves. It may or may 
not have any significance that the negro has moved but little 
farther west in Texas than he was in 1860 — he is still a rarity 
in the plains country — although it may be presumed that his 
labor has been cheaper in freedom than under slavery. 

But let us look for a moment at the southwestern border of 
Texas. In 1860 slavery had stopped more than one hundred 
and fifty miles short of the Rio Grande. One obvious explana- 
tion of this fact is that the slaveowner feared to get too close 
to the boundary lest his bondmen escape into Mexico. There is 
no doubt that this fear existed, and that slaves occasionally 
made their way into that country. But it is worth noting that 
very little cotton was grown then or is yet grown on that border 
of Texas, except in the lower valley around Brownsville and 
along the coast about Corpus Christi. Other crops have proved 
better adapted to the soil and climate and have paid better. 
More significant still is the fact that very few negroes are 
found there today, for Mexican labor is cheaper than negro 
labor now, as it was in the eighteen-fifties. During the decade 
before secession, Mexican labor was used exclusively south of 
the Nueces River. After emancipation there was still no move- 
ment of negroes into the region where Mexican labor was em- 
ployed. The disturbances which began in Mexico in 1910 have 
sent floods of Mexicans across the Rio Grande to labor in the 
fruit and truck farms of the valley and the cotton fields of south 
Texas. An interesting result is that the Mexican has steadily 
pushed the negro out of south Texas and to a considerable de- 
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eree out of south-central Texas. Wherever the two have come 
into competition either on the farms or as day laborers in the 
towns, the Mexican has won. This would seem to show that 
there was little chance for the institution of African slavery to 
make headway in the direction of Mexico. 

There was another situation which checked the extension of 
slavery into southwestern Texas. A large area of the most 
fertile lands had been settled by German immigrants, who had 
begun coming into that district in the late eighteen-forties. Not 
only were the Germans opposed to slavery; they were too poor 
to purchase slaves. They needed labor, as all pioneers do; but 
their needs were met by the steady inflow of new German immi- 
grants, whose habit it was to hire themselves out until they were 
able to buy small farms for themselves. The system of agricul- 
ture of these industrious and frugal people had no place for the 
African, whether slave or free. Even today one sees few negroes 
among the original and typical German settlements. In 1860, 
east and southeast of San Antonio, these Germans formed a 
barrier across the front of the slaveholders. 

Before turning to the possibilities of slavery extension in 
other sections, let us consider another question that may be 
raised by those who still feel that possibly some political ad- 
vantage was to be gained for the pro-slavery cause in Texas. 
It had been provided in the joint resolution for the annexation 
of Texas, in 1845, that as many as four additional states could 
be formed from the new state, with the consent of Texas, and 
that such states as should be formed from the territory ‘‘south 
of the line of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north lati- 
tude, commonly known as the Missouri Compromise line, shall 
be admitted into the Union with or without slavery, as the people 
of each state asking admission may desire.’’ It is frequently 
said that this division, if made, would have had the effect, politi- 
cally, of an extension of the slavery system through the addition 
of at least two and possibly eight pro-slavery votes for the 
South in the United States Senate. Though there was some 
suggestion of such a division from time to time in other parts 
of the South before 1860 — and sometimes in the North — the 
sentiment for it in Texas was negligible and it was never serious- 
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ly contemplated by any considerable group. A strong state pride, 
always characteristic of the Texans, was against division. 
There was some sectional feeling between the east and the west, 
dating from the days of the Republic; and the only agitation 
of the subject before the war was in 1850 and 1851 when discon- 
tent was expressed in eastern Texas over the selection of Austin 
as the permanent location of the capital. The agitation was 
frowned upon by the pro-slavery leaders on the ground that 
separation would result in the creation of a free state in western 
Texas, which was then overwhelmingly non-slaveholding.* 
By the provisions of the Compromise of 1850, New Mexico, 
Utah, and the other territories acquired from Mexico were 
legally open to slavery. In view of well-known facts, it may 
hardly seem worth while to discuss the question whether slavery 
would ever have taken possession of that vast region; but per- 
haps some of those facts should be set down. The real western 
frontier of the cotton belt is still in Texas; for though cotton is 
grown in small quantities in New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia, in none of these states is the entire yield equal to that of 
certain single counties in Texas. In none is negro labor used to 
any appreciable extent, if at all. In New Mexico and Arizona, 
Mexican labor is cheaper than negro labor, as has been the case 
ever since the acquisition of the region from Mexico. It was well 
understood by sensible men, North and South, in 1850 that soil, 
climate, and native labor would form a perpetual bar to slavery 
in the vast territory then called New Mexico. Possibly southern 
California could have sustained slavery, but California had al- 
ready decided that question for itself, and there was no remote 
probability that the decision would ever be reversed. As to 
New Mexico, the census of 1860, ten years after the territory 
had been thrown open to slavery, showed not a single slave; and 


6 The Texas Republican (Marshall), July 27, Aug. 10, Oct. 4, 1849, May 23, 
1850; Texas State Gazette (Austin), June 1, 1850, April 12, 1851; Northern Stand- 
ard (Clarksville), March 23, April 27, 1850. When, in 1857, one newspaper, the 
Jefferson Herald, advocated division in order to create more slave states, the Dallas 
Herald opposed the proposition vigorously on the ground that it would do no 
good, as the whole West and Northwest would be made into free states, and said 
that the only protection for the South was in forcing a rigid adherence to the Con- 
stitution, failing which ‘‘the Union must slide.’’ Quoted in Texas Republican, 
Nov. 7, 1857. There seems to have been little other discussion of the subject. 
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this was true, also, of both Colorado and Nevada. Utah, alone 
of all these territories, was credited with any slaves at all. 
Surely these results for the ten years when, it is alleged, the 
slave power was doing its utmost to extend its system into the 
West, ought to have confuted those who had called down fren- 
zied curses upon the head of Daniel Webster for his Seventh-of- 
March speech. 

At the very time when slavery was reaching its natural and 
impassable frontiers in Texas, there arose the fateful excite- 
ment over the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, or rather over the clause 
which abrogated the Missouri Compromise and left- the deter- 
mination of the status of slavery in the two territories to their 
own settlers. Every student of American history knows of the 
explosion produced in the North by the ‘‘Appeal of the Inde- 
pendent Democrats in Congress to the People of the United 
States,’? written and circulated by Senator Chase and other 
members of Congress. This fulmination predicted that the 
passage of the bill would result in debarring free home-seeking 
immigrants and laborers from a vast region larger, excluding 
California, than all the free states, and in converting it into a 
dreary waste filled with plantations and slaves. It was a remark- 
ably skillful maneuver and it set the North, particularly the 
Northwest, on fire. But, in all candor, what of the truth of the 
propheey? Can anyone who examines the matter objectively 
today say that there was any probability that slavery as an in- 
stitution would ever have taken possession of either Kansas 
or Nebraska?* Certainly cotton could not have been grown 
in either, for it was not grown in the adjacent part of Missouri. 
Hemp, and possibly tobacco, might have been grown in a limited 
portion of eastern Kansas along the Missouri and the lower 
Kansas rivers; and if no obstacle had been present, undoubtedly 
a few negroes would have been taken into eastern Kansas. But 
the infiltration of slaves would have been a slow process. 


7It is clear that Senator Stephen A. Douglas believed that neither Nebraska nor 
Kansas would ever become a slave state. See quotations from his speeches in 
Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (Boston, 1928), 108, 193. It is well 
known now, chiefly through the studies of Professor Frank Hodder, that Douglas’ 
purpose in introducing the bill was to promote the building of a Pacific railroad 
west from Chicago, not to extend slavery. 
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Apparently there was no expectation, even on the part of the 
pro-slavery men, that slavery would go into Nebraska. Only a 
small fraction of the territory was suited to any crops that could 
be grown with profit by slave labor, and by far the greater por- 
tion of Kansas — even of the eastern half that was available for 
immediate settlement — would have been occupied in a short 
time, as it was in facet, by a predominantly non-slaveholding and 
free-soil population. To say that the individual slaveowner 
would disregard his own economic interest and carry valuable 
property where it would entail loss merely for the sake of a 
doubtful political advantage seems a palpable absurdity. In- 
deed, competent students who have examined this subject have 
shown that the chief interest of the pro-slavery Missourians in 
seeking to control the organization of the territorial government 
was not so much in taking slaves into Kansas as in making sure 
that no free-soil territory should be organized on their border 
to endanger their property in western Missouri.* They lost in 
the end, as they were bound to lose. The census of 1860 showed 
two slaves in Kansas and fifteen in Nebraska. In short, there is 
good reason to believe that had Douglas’ bill passed Congress 
without protest, and had it been sustained by the people of the 
free states, slavery could not have taken permanent root in 
Kansas if the decision were left to the people of the territory 
itself. 

The fierce contest which accompanied and followed the pas- 
sage of Douglas’ Kansas-Nebraska Bill is one of the sad ironies 
of history. Northern and southern politicians and agitators, 
backed by excited constituents, threw fuel to the flames of see- 
tional antagonism until the country blazed into a civil war that 
was the greatest tragedy of the nation. There is no need here 
to analyze the arguments, constitutional or otherwise, that were 
employed. Each party to the controversy seemed obsessed by 
the fear that its own preservation was at stake. The northern 
anti-slavery men held that a legal sanction of slavery in the 
territories would result in the extension of the institution and 
the domination of the free North by the slave power; prospec- 


8See James C. Malin, ‘‘The Proslavery Background of the Kansas Struggle,’’ 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, X, 285-305; also H. A. Trexler, Slavery in 
Missouri, 1804-1865 (Baltimore, 1914), 185-86. 
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tive immigrants in particular feared that they would never be 
able to get homes in this new West. Their fears were ground- 
less; but in their excited state of mind they could neither see 
the facts clearly nor consider them calmly. The slaveholding 
Southerners, along with other thousands of Southerners who 
never owned slaves, believed that a victory in Kansas for the 
anti-slavery forces would not only weaken southern defenses — 
for they well knew that the South was on the defensive — but 
would encourage further attacks until the economic life of the 
South and ‘‘white civilization’’ were destroyed. Though many 
of them doubted whether slavery would ever take permanent 
root in Kansas, they feared to yield a legal precedent which 
could later be used against them. And so they demanded a right 
which they could not actively use —the legal right to carry 
slaves where few would or could be taken. The one side fought 
rancorously for what it was bound to get without fighting; the 
other, with equal rancor, contended for what in the nature of 
things it could never use. 

No survey of the possibilities for the expansion of slavery 
would be complete without giving some consideration to an- 
other aspect of the subject — the various proposals for the ac- 
quisition of Cuba and Nicaragua, for a protectorate over Mexico, 
and for the re-opening of the African slave trade. These matters 
can be dealt with briefly, for today the facts are fairly well un- 
derstood. 

The movement for the annexation of Cuba was one of mixed 
motives.° There was the traditional American dislike of Span- 
ish colonial rule, strengthened by a natural sympathy for the 
Cubans, who were believed to wish independence. There was 
wide-spread irritation over the difficulty of obtaining from the 
Spanish government any redress for indignities perpetrated 
upon American vessels in Cuban ports and the indifference of 
Spain to claims for losses sustained by American citizens. Many 
Americans believed that only the acquisition of the island would 
terminate our perennial diplomatic troubles with Spain. There 
was the ever-present desire for territorial expansion, which was 


9J. H. Latané, ‘‘The Diplomacy of the United States in Regard to Cuba,’’ 
Am. Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 1897, pp. 232-52. Aliso, R. G. Caldwell, The Lopez 
Expeditions to Cuba, 1848-1851 (Princeton, 1915), 28-38. 
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by no means peculiar to any section of the country. This ambi- 
tion was reinforced by an extraordinary confidence in the 
superiority of American political institutions and the blessings 
which they would confer upon the annexed peoples. There was 
also the fear on the part of southern men that British pressure 
upon Spain would result in the abolition of slavery in Cuba and 
in some way endanger the institution of slavery in the United 
States; and this fear was heightened by the knowledge that 
both Great Britain and France were hostile to American ac. 
quisition of the island. A powerful incentive in New Orleans, 
the hotbed of the filibustering movements, and also in New York, 
was the hope for a lucrative trade with the island after annexa- 
tion. There is evidence that some of the planters in the newer 
cotton belt hoped to get a supply of cheaper slaves from Cuba 
where the prices were about half what they were in the southern 
states. Finally, there was the desperate hope of the extreme 
southern-rights group that, by the admission of Cuba to the 
Union as a slave state, increased political strength would be 
added to the defenses of the South. 

All these motives were so mixed that it is impossible to assign 
to each its relative weight. The southern demand for annexa- 
tion, because of the frankness of the pro-slavery leaders who 
advocated it and because it was made the point of attack by the 
anti-slavery group, has been magnified out of its true propor- 
tion. Even in the South there was nothing like general approval, 
by responsible men, of the filibustering enterprises of Lopez 
and Quitman, for many of those pro-slavery leaders who ad- 
mitted a desire for the island repudiated the suggestion of 
forcibly seizing it from Spain.” Although both Presidents Pierce 
and Buchanan pressed offers of purchase upon Spain —or 
sought to do so—they were unwilling to go further when their 
offers were coldly rejected. In view of the action of the govern- 
ment in smothering Quitman’s filibustering effort in 1854, the 
general political situation in the United States, and the attitude 


10 See, for instance, a speech of Senator Jefferson Davis before the Democratic 
State Convention in Jackson, Mississippi, July 6, 1859, in Dunbar Rowland (ed.), 
Jefferson Davis, Constitutionalist (Jackson, 1923), IV, 80-81. Also a speech of 
W. W. Boyce of South Carolina in the House of Representatives, Jan. 15, 1855, in 
opposition to the annexation of Cuba. Pamphlet in library of University of Texas. 
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of Great Britain and France, it must be said that the prospect 
of acquiring Cuba was, at best, remote. 

As to Nicaragua and the frequently asserted dictum that 
William Walker was but the agent of the slavery expansionists, 
it is now well enough known that Walker’s enterprise was en- 
tirely his own and that he had no intention whatever, if suecess- 
ful, of turning over his private conquest to the United States, 
though he endeavored to use the more fanatical pro-slavery 
men of the South to further his own designs."' In fact, until he 
broke with Commodore Vanderbilt, he had much closer connec- 
tion with powerful financial interests in New York than he had 
with the Southerners. Had Walker succeeded, those pro- 
slavery expansionists who had applauded him would most cer- 
tainly have been sorely disappointed in him. There seems to 
have been little basis for the fear that Nicaragua would ever 
have become a field for slavery expansion, or that it could have 
strengthened in any way the institution of slavery in the south- 
ern states. Does the history of the subsequent advance of the 
United States into the southern islands and Central America 
induce ironical reflection upon the controversies of the eighteen- 
fifties? 

The filibustering projects against Mexico in the decade of the 
fifties were of no importance. They were but the feeble continua- 
tion of those directed early in the century against the northern 
provinces of Spain. There is little evidence that any responsi- 
ble southern leaders cherished the design of seizing additional 
territory from Mexico for the extension of slavery. They knew 
too well that it was futile to expect that slaves could be used in 
the high table-lands or even in the low country where cheaper 
native labor was already plentiful. It is true that in 1858 Sena- 
tor Sam Houston of Texas introduced in the Senate a resolution 
for a protectorate over Mexico. But Houston never showed any 
interest in the expansion of slavery; and his avowed purpose 
was to restore peace in Mexico, then distracted by revolutions; 
to protect the border of the United States; and to enable the 
Mexican government to pay its debts and satisfy its foreign 


‘William O. Seroggs, Filibusters and Financiers ... (New York, 1916), 49- 
51, 224-29, 
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creditors.** His proposal was rejected in the Senate. It wag 
hardly a wise one, but it had nothing to do with slavery. Later 
in the same year, President Buchanan recommended to Congress 
the establishment of a temporary protectorate over the northern 
provinces of Mexico for the security of the American border; ” 
but it is difficult to read into this suggestion any purpose to ex- 
pand slavery. Not even a permanent protectorate or annexa- 
tion could have effected an appreciable expansion of the institu- 
tion. 

The agitation for the re-opening of the African slave trade 
is an interesting episode. Its proponents were a small group of 
extremists, mostly Secessionists, whose ostensible object was to 
cheapen the cost of labor for the small farmer who was too poor 
to pay the high prices for slaves that prevailed in the fifties, 
Another argument for re-opening the trade was that cheaper 
slave labor would enable the institution to extend its frontiers 
into regions where it was too expensive under existing condi- 
tions. Finally, the proponents of the movement insisted that 
unless the cost of slaves declined, the northern tier of slave 
states would be drained of their negroes until they themselves 
became free states, thus imperiling the security of the cotton 
states. There is some reason to suspect that their leaders de- 
signed to stir up the anti-slavery element in the North to greater 
hostility and to renewed attacks in the hope that the South 
would be driven into secession, which was the ultimate goal of 
this faction. These agitators were never able to commit a single 
state to the project, for not only did the border states condemn 
it but the majority of the people of the Gulf states also. Even 
Robert Barnwell Rhett, who was at first inclined to support the 
program, turned against it because he saw that it was dividing 
the state-rights faction and weakening the cause of southern 
unity. This in itself seems highly significant of the southern 
attitude. 

If the conclusions that have been set forth are sound, by 1860 
the institution of slavery had virtually reached its natural fron- 
tiers in the west. Beyond Texas and Missouri the way was 

12 Congressional Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., 716, 735-37, 1679-82, 2630. 


13 James D. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presi 
dents, (Washington, 1897), V, 512-14. 
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closed. There was no reasonable ground for expectation that 
new lands could be acquired south of the United States into 
which slaves might be taken. There was, in brief, no further 
place for it to go. In the cold facts of the situation, there was 
no longer any basis for excited sectional controversy over 
slavery extension; but the public mind had so long been con- 
cerned with the debate that it could not see that the issue had 
ceased to have validity. In the existing state of the popular 
mind, therefore, there was still abundant opportunity for the 
politician to work to his own ends, to play upon prejudice and 
passion and fear. Blind leaders of the blind! Sowers of the 
wind, not seeing how near was the approaching harvest of the 
whirlwind! 

Perhaps this paper should end at this point; but it may be 
useful to push the inquiry a little farther. If slavery could gain 
no more political territory, would it be able to hold what it had? 
Were there not clear indications that its area would soon begin 
to contract? Were there not even some evidences that a new 
set of conditions were arising within the South itself which 
would disintegrate the institution? Here, it must be confessed, 
one enters the field of speculation, which is always dangerous 
ground for the historian. But there were certain factors in the 
situation which ean be clearly discerned, and it may serve some 
purpose to indicate them. 

Reference has already been made to the increasingly high 
prices of slaves in the southwestern states throughout the 
eighteen-fifties. This price-boom was due in part to good prices 
for cotton; but though there had always previously been a fairly 
close correlation between cotton and slave prices, the peculiarity 
of this situation was that slave prices increased much faster than 
cotton prices from 1850 to the end if 1860..* Probably the ex- 
planation lies in the abundance of cheap and fertile cotton lands 
that were available for planting in Louisiana, Arkansas, and 


‘4 For a general survey of the rise of slave prices for this period, see U. B. 
Phillips, American Negro Slavery ... (New York, 1918), 370-95, especially the 
chart opposite 370. Texas newspapers contain frequent accounts of sales of slaves, 
especially in eastern Texas. The figures run slightly higher than those given by 
Phillips for New Orleans. See Texas Republican, passim, 1852-60. Olmsted, 
op. cit., 107, 114, quotes prices for the hire of slaves in southwestern Texas. 
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Texas. Cheap lands enabled the planter to expand his planta- 
tion and to invest a relatively larger amount of his capital in 
slaves, and the continued good prices for cotton encouraged 
this expansion. These good prices for slaves were felt all the 
way back to the oldest slave states, where slave labor was less 
profitable, and had the effect of drawing away planters and 
slaves from Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
and Missouri to the new Southwest. This movement, to be sure, 
had been going on for several decades, but now the migration 
from the old border states was causing alarm among the pro- 
slavery men. Delaware was only nominally a slave state; Mary- 
land’s slave population was diminishing steadily. The ratio of 
slaves to whites was declining vear by year in Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and even in Missouri. The industrial revolution was 
reaching into these three states, and promised within less than 
another generation to reduce the economic interest in planting 
and slaveholding, as already in Maryland, to very small propor- 
tions. 

The pro-slavery leaders in Virginia and Maryland endeavored 
to arrest this change by improving the condition of the planter. 
They renewed their efforts for a direct trade with Europe, and 
further stimulated interest in agricultural reforms.’® As al- 
ready seen, the proponents of the revival of the African slave 
trade argued that cheaper slave labor in the lower South was 
necessary to prevent the border states from ultimately becom- 
ing free-soil. Though agricultural reform made headway, the 
other remedies failed to materialize; and the slow but constant 
transformation of the Atlantic border region proceeded. The 
greatest impediments were in the reluctance of the families of 
the old states, where slavery was strongly patriarchal, to part 
with their family servants, and in the social prestige which at- 
tached to the possession of an ample retinue of servants. It 
was evident, however, that the exodus would go on until the 
lure of the Southwest lost its force. 


15 An editorial in the Cotton Plant and Southern Advertiser (Baltimore), April 
24, 1852, discusses this situation at length. On the reduction of slave forces on 
Virginia plantations as a feature of agricultural reform, see A. O. Craven, Soil 
Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural History of Virginia and Maryland, 1606- 
1860 (Urbana, 1925), 145, 158, 161. 
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As long as there was an abundance of cheap and fertile cotton 
lands, as there was in Texas, and the prices of cotton remained 
good, there would be a heavy demand for labor on the new plan- 
tations. As far as fresh lands were concerned, this condition 
would last for some time, for the supply of lands in Texas alone 
was enormous. But at the end of the decade, there were unmis- 
takable signs that a sharp decline in cotton prices and planting 
profits was close at hand. The production of cotton had in- 
creased slowly, with some fluctuations, from 1848 to 1857, and 
the price varied from about ten cents to over thirteen cents a 
pound on the New York market. But a rapid increase in pro- 
duction began in 1858 and the price declined. The crop of 1860 
was twice that of 1850. Probably the increase in production was 
due in part to the rapid building of railroads throughout the 
South toward the end of the decade, which brought new lands 
within reach of markets and increased the cotton acreage; but 
part of the increase was due to the new fields in Texas. There 
was every indication of increased production and lower price 
levels for the future, even if large allowance be made for poor- 
crop years. There was small chance of reducing the acreage, 
for the cotton planter could not easily change to another crop. 
Had not the war intervened, there is every reason to believe that 
there would have been a continuous overproduction and very 
low prices throughout the sixties and seventies. 

What would have happened then when the new lands of the 
Southwest had come into full preduction and the price of cotton 
had sunk to the point at which it could not be grown with profit 
on the millions of acres of poorer soils in the older sections? 
The replenishment of the soil would not have solved the prob- 
lem for it would only have resulted in the production of more 
cotton. Even on the better lands the margin of profit would have 
declined.”® Prices of slaves must have dropped then, even in the 
Southwest; importation from the border states would have fall- 

‘6 Improved farm machinery, which was already beginning to be introduced on 
the plantations, would certainly have lowered the cost of crop production; but it 
must have resulted both in an increase of acreage —thus further reducing prices 
by inereasing the total yield —and the replacement of slave labor to some extent 
by machinery and the reduction by so much of the demand for and the value of 


slaves. In faet, there is strong reason to believe that the introduction of labor-saving 
agricultural machinery would have done much to destroy chattel slavery. 
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en off; thousands of slaves would have become not only unprof- 
itable but a heavy burden, the market for them gone. Those 
who are familiar with the history of cotton farming, cotton 
prices, and the depletion of the cotton lands since the Civil War 
will agree that this is no fanciful picture. 

What would have been the effect of this upon the slaveowner’s 
attitude toward emancipation? No preachments about the 
sacredness of the institution and of constitutional guarantees 
would have compensated him for the dwindling values of his 
lands and slaves and the increasing burden of his debts. It 
should not be forgotten that the final formulation and accept- 
ance of the so-called ‘‘pro-slavery philosophy’’ belonged to a 
time when slaveowners, in general, were prosperous. With 
prosperity gone and slaves an increasingly unprofitable burden, 
year after year, can there be any doubt that thousands of slave- 
owners would have sought for some means of relief? How they 
might have solved the problem of getting out from under the 
burden without entire loss of the capital invested in their work- 
ing force, it is hard to say; but that they would have changed 
their attitude toward the institution seems inevitable. 

There was one difficulty about the problem of emancipation 
that has been little understood in the North, one that the Aboli- 
tionist refused to admit. It was the question of what to do with 
the freed negro. Could he take care of himself without becoming 
a public charge and a social danger? Would it not be necessary 
to get rid of the slave and the negro at the same time? But to 
get rid of the negro was manifestly impossible. Should he not 
then remain under some form of control both in his own interest 
and in the interest of the larger social order? There is some 
evidence that this problem was actually being worked out in 
those older states which had a large population of free negroes. 
In Virginia and Maryland, where the number of slaves on the 
plantation had been reduced in the interest of economy as im- 
proved farming machinery came into use, free negroes were com- 
ing to be relied upon when extra or seasonable labor was re- 
quired.” Though it is impossible to say how far this practice 


17I am indebted to Professor A. O. Craven, of the University of Chicago, for 
calling my attention to this development; but he should not be held responsible for 
my conclusions. For evidence of the use of free negroes on one plantation, see 
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would have gone in substituting free-negro labor for slave labor, 
it would inevitably have accustomed increasing numbers of em- 
ployers to the use of free negroes and have weakened by so much 
the economic interest in slavery. The cost of rearing a slave to 
the working age was considerable, and it is well within the 
probabilities that, in an era of over-stocked plantations and low 
cotton prices, the planter would have found that he was rearing 
slaves, as well as growing cotton, at a loss. New codes for the 
control of the free negroes might easily, in the course of time, 
have removed the greatest objection on the part of the non- 
slaveowners to emancipation. 

In summary and conclusion: it seems evident that slavery had 
about reached its zenith by 1860 and must shortly have begun 
to decline, for the eeconomie forces which had carried it into the 
region west of the Mississippi had about reached their maximum 
effectiveness. It could not go forward in any direction and it 
was losing ground along its northern border. A cumbersome 
and expensive system, it could show profits only as long as it 
could find plenty of rich land to cultivate and the world would 
take the product of its crude labor at a good price. It had 
reached its limits in both profits and lands. The free farmers 
in the North who dreaded its further spread had nothing to fear. 
Even those who wished it destroyed had only to wait a little 
while — perhaps a generation, probably less. It was summarily 
destroyed at a frightful cost to the whole country and one third 
of the nation was impoverished for forty years. One is tempted 
at this point to reflections upon what has long passed for states- 
manship on both sides of that long dead issue. But I have not 
the heart to indulge them. 


J. 8. Bassett (ed.), ‘*‘The Westover Journal of John A. Selden,’’ Smith College 
Studies in History (Northampton, 1921), VI, 270, 296-98, 316. For a more general 
account of the use of free negroes in Virginia, see John H. Russell, The Free Negro 
in Virginia, 1619-1865 (Baltimore, 1913), 146-55. 
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FREDERICK WEST LANDER, ROAD-BUILDER 


By EK. Dovetas Brancu 


A short time after his graduation, with highest honors, from 
Major F. A. Barton’s engineering school in South Andover, 
Frederick West Lander presented himself to the dandy and 
poetaster then regnant, Nathaniel Parker Willis, and asked for 
comment upon a sheaf of original verses. Willis read a few; he 
regretted that versification was not the young man’s trade, and 
advised his visitor to turn his practical talents to better account. 
The young man expressed his appreciation of the poet’s advice 
— and followed it. In the next few vears, he worked as surveyor 
upon eastern railroads; when he was thirty, in 1852, he had an 
established reputation as a consulting engineer. 

Lander was born and bred in Salem. His grandfather, Na- 
thaniel West, had been captain of the privateer Black Prince in 
the War of the Revolution. His great-grandfather, Elias Hasket 
Derby, had been a pioneer mariner of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. By birth and by associations, Lander belonged to that 
commercial aristocracy which, in his generation, completed the 
process of transferring its wealth from the ships to the fae- 
tories. But Lander, after the adjustment of the Oregon claims 
and the Mexican cession had extended the American frontier to 
the Pacific Coast, turned westward to claim the rank of commis- 
sioned officer in the army of occupation." 

When Secretary of War Davis authorized the organization of 
the several expeditions which were to survey the most practi 
cable routes for a railway to the Pacific, Lander had become a 
chief engineer in railway construction. Isaac I. Stevens, who 
placed his expedition first in the field and was in a position to 


1 Lander’s private life may summarily be dismissed, since Lander himself was 4 
thoroughgoing extrovert. Scrupulous as he was in preserving duplicates of his auto- 
graph letters and originals or duplicates of official correspondence sent him, he seems 
to have been quite as scrupulous in destroying his personal correspondence. Scraps 
of biographical data and mention of occasional non-engineering activities must be 
gleaned from a jumble of unmounted, undated newspaper clippings. Jean Margaret 
Davenport Lander Mss., Library of Congress. 
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pick his men, appointed Lander an assistant engineer. He was 
used to direct bridge-building, and was put in charge of several 
minor reconnaissances. 

The survey completed, Stevens advised the Secretary that the 
northernmost route was quite practical, and submitted an esti- 
mate of the cost of construction which in later years Jay Cooke 
would have been delighted to find adequate. But the transplanted 
Yankee was not impressed with the prospects of such a road nor 
with Governor Stevens himself. In an official report written in 
the fall of 1854, Lander flicked ink at his erstwhile superior: 
“The whole experience of my professional life had been to 
demonstrate that the comparison of great divisions of country, 
regarding railway location, did not involve the costly equipment 
of ponderous expeditions, but really referred to the amount of 
information gained.’’ * 

Karly in 1854 Lander appealed to the legislature of Wash- 
ington Territory for its moral support to a striking project. The 
route of the forty-ninth parallel, he stated, had diminutive 
recommendations and smaller prospects. The subject of a rail- 
road to Puget Sound no longer lay under the contingency of a 
terminus upon Lake Superior nor upon the distinctive claim of 
the shortest distance between termini, he declared, but was 
distinetly referable to the location of a road to California; the 
Pacific Northwest could best serve its own interests by attempt- 
ing to place the national route to California in a position where 
a branch connection might best be had with Puget Sound. The 
engineering requisition, Lander pointed out, was then reduced 
to the finding of a practical line for this branch railroad. But 
this information was needed at once, prior to any final action of 
Congress which might decide upon a line of railroad too far 
south to afford the connection. There was no time to communi- 
cate with the East, no time to organize a costly expedition. Lan- 
der, ‘‘with sufficient faith in the good sense of the community to 
justify the reasonable expenditure required,’’ proposed to un- 
dertake the exploration himself. And both houses were gratified 
unanimously to express their thanks and to direct their delegate 
in Congress to attempt to have Lander compensated and his 

2 Post, n. 4. 
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report published when the exploration should be completed. 

Lander and his brother Edward, then Chief Justice of Wash- 
ington Territory, may have been anxious to have real estate 
values in Seattle advance; certainly in his report he was em- 
phatie that Seattle was the most likely terminus, and quoted 
Captain George B. McClellan and Governor Stevens to substan- 
tiate his own preference. Again, he may have foreseen the prof- 
itable eminence which the expedition brought him. Again, he 
may have been thoroughly infected with the altruism of expan- 
sion. Lander was quite capable of uniting within himself all 
three motives. 

In March he set out to trace his projected route to the Mis- 
souri, heading a party of six. He followed the valleys of the 
Snake and the Bannock rivers to the South Pass, confirming his 
own predilection for this route. But the little expedition floun- 
dered through unforeseen hardships. For several days the party 
had to subsist upon thistle roots and the flesh of a mule. Fatigue 
and hunger alienated five of his six aides long before the journey 
was done. When on the ninth of July he reached Council Bluffs, 
only his meteorologist, one J. F. Moffett, was with him — an 
exhausted, sick man, who died within two months. Lander him- 
self, very shortly after his arrival, gave a lecture on the South 
Pass Pacific Railroad at the town auditorium. 

‘‘T cannot think there are ten men in Oregon,”’’ he told his 
audience, ‘‘who believe that the line adopted for the great na- 
tional thoroughfare will be that surveyed during the last season 
under the direction of Governor Stevens. .. . The territories 
of Washington and Oregon claim that the national route pass 
up the valley of the Platte.’’* This was exactly the demand 
which the influence of Iowans — Dodge and Harlan — was later 
to do so much to effect. 

Representative James A. McDougal of California, on August 
3, 1854, moved and secured the passage of a resolution that the 
Secretary of War furnish Congress with copies of Lander’s 
report of his expedition. Jefferson Davis wrote to Lander five 
days later, asking for the report, and adding, ‘‘It is proper that 


8 Council Bluffs Bugle, July [?], 1854. (‘‘July 1854’’ penciled, in Lander’s hand- 
writing, on margin of clipping in Lander Mss. Available files of the Bugle begin too 
late to permit identification of this clipping.) 
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| inform you that there is no fund at my disposal that will enable 
me to make any remuneration for the document, or for any ex- 
pense attending the furnishing of it.’’ But McDougal secured a 
vrant of five thousand dollars to Lander from the contingent- 
expense fund of the House. The publication, of course, did not 
affect the sectional deadlock which had left the whole question 
of a Pacifie railroad suspended since the authorization of the 
preliminary surveys, and Lander returned to private contracts.‘ 

In 1846 the tragedy of the Donner party, snowbound in the 
Sierra Nevada until the few survivors had degenerated into 
lunatics and cannibals, aroused in Californians the conviction 
that the Overland Trail should be developed from a trace into 
a wagon road easy and safe for emigrants. The agitation reached 
the Senate in 1850, when John C. Frémont introduced a bill 
‘‘to provide for opening a road across the Sierra Nevada, on 
the line of the Rio de los Americanos, Carson River and the 
Pass at their head, as the commencement of opening a common 
traveling road between the present Western settlements of the 
United States and the State of California.’’ No action was taken, 
and the movement was quiescent for several years. In the 
spring of 1855, a memorial was commenced in San Francisco, 
and thence was brought to Sacramento. From that point, it was 
carried to the mining settlements in interior California; and 
that winter the giant petition was forwarded to Washington. 
Senator Weller brought the memorial before his colleagues on 
the twenty-eighth of May, 1856, and attempted to link the issue 
of a wagon road for emigrants with the speedy transportation 
of mails. Before taking his seat he reported, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, a bill to provide for the construction 
of a military road from some point in the state of Missouri via 


*Report of the Reconnaissance of a Railroad Route from Puget Sound via the 
South Pass to the Mississippi River (Washington, 1854). A possibly unique copy of 
this publication is in the archives of the War Department; the Library of Congress 
has, apparently, the only photostat. No narrative of the progress of the party is 
embodied in the Report, beyond a reference to Moffett; justification for the scant 
details I have incorporated in a preceding paragraph must rest upon the substantial 
identity of several newspaper accounts in the Lander Mss., each unaseribed and un- 
dated. One of these clippings is typographically recognizable as having appeared in 
the Council Bluffs Bugle, and probably represents an interview with Lander on the 
ninth or tenth of July. 
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Salt Lake to Carson Valley; and later that day le introduced a 
bill for constructing a military road from El] Paso to Fort Yuma. 
The bill for the construction of a road along the central route 
passed the Senate, but was killed in the House by the southern 
bloc; and the Senate thereupon ignored the bill for a southern 
road. The measure was fostered, however, by that group of 
western Senators — Rusk, Johnson, Weller, and Gwin — who 
were most interested in the development of mail and rail com. 
munication between the Missouri Valley and the Pacifie Coast; 
and by acts of Congress approved upon February 17 and Mareh 
3, 1857, the construction of a number of wagon roads across the 
territories was authorized. The Secretary of the Interior was 
to direct operations. Albert H. Campbell was appointed Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Pacific Wagon Roads, as they were 
called. The direction of these roads is indicated by their titles: 
the El Paso and Fort Yuma Road; the Fort Ridgeley and South 
Pass; the Platte River, Dacota, and 1’Eau qui Court Road; the 
Fort Kearney, South Pass, and Honey Lake Road. Of the first 
three of these projects, a broad summary (not quite fair to one 
or two excellent engineers assigned to divisions of the southern- 
most road) would state that the intelligence of the division su- 
perintendents and the funds appropriated by Congress were 
exhausted in the work of organization and preliminary survey, 
and that the projects foundered unwept.° 

The Fort Kearney, South Pass, and Honey Lake Road was 
outlined in three divisions: from Fort Kearney to Independence 
Rock; thence to the City Rocks; and thence to a point on the 
eastern boundary of California, near Honey Lake Valley. Secre- 
tary Jacob Thompson appointed William M. F. MeGraw super- 
intendent of the first two divisions, and Frederick West Lander 
was recalled into government service to become chief engineer, 
second in command to McGraw. MeGraw’s appointment, it 
appears, was purely political, and Thompson probably had no 
choice but to overlook the superintendent’s obvious disqualifi- 


5 The Sacramento Union, Oct. 16, 1858, contains a rather full account of the 
agitation for a Pacifie wagon road and of its fruits to that date. In connection 
with the House Executive Documents cited post in the account of the Fort Kearney, 
South Pass, and Henry Lake Road, will be found reports relating to the other 
Pacifie wagon roads. 
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cations of engrossing incompetence and vile temper. Certainly 
Lander had discussed the situation freely with Thompson before 
he consented to accept the post. In the field he wrote to H. K. 
Nichols, his assistant engineer: ‘‘You know very well that at 
Washington I objected to the letter of appointment, and to my 
instructions, and had written a letter of resignation, which you 
saw, and that only after a long consultation with the Secretary 
of the Interior, concluded to proceed under them.’’ ° 

MeGraw received his instructions in Washington on the first 
of May: to repair as rapidly as possible over the first division, 
improving only as much of the road as would facilitate the move- 
ments of his own train; commencing at Independence Rock, to 
improve the present trail from that point to the South Pass; 
thenee to open a new road to the City Rocks, avoiding the de- 
tour via Salt Lake and Bear River which emigrants commonly 
followed. To test the practicability of the proposed new road, 
an advanee party under Lander was thoroughly to explore the 
region about the Bear Mountains.’ 

On the fifteenth of June, Lander with a party of fourteen, 
six of them members of the Engineering Corps, set out from 
Independence. Lander left with McGraw a meticulous docu- 
ment requoting his instructions, acknowledging the honoring of 
iis requisitions upon McGraw for means and instruments, nam- 
ing the members of his party, and enclosing a schedule of his 
equipment for the march: ‘‘2 wagons 27 mules 2 horses 10 sets 
harness 10 saddles and bridles 10 blankets 20 hobbles 6 sacks 
corn 6 pack saddles coffee and sugar for 60 days Bacon flour 
biscuit & minor rations sufficient to last to Fort Kearney. Orders 
on Commanding Officers at Forts Leavenworth Kearney and 
Laramie for supplies. Order on ‘Whom it may concern’ for 
supplies. Cash $500 — for which receipt was given.’’ Diserepant 
quantities of items which should complement each other suggest 
that Lander intended to complete his preparations at Fort 
Leavenworth. But at the fort, two days later, Lander encountered 


* Lander to Nichols, Sept. 23, 1857. This and all letters subsequently cited re- 
lating to the operations of 1857 are in Lander’s Letter-book (uncollated with his 
Papers), Lander Mss. 

* House Ex. Does., 35 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 108, ‘‘Report upon the Pacifie Wagon 
Roads ... ’? for 1857. 
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an amazing difficulty. Neither Secretary Thompson nor Me. 
Graw had made arrangements with the War Department for 
the use of that Department’s property; the requisitions which 
McGraw had addressed to the commanding officers of the west- 
ern posts had been written utterly without authority. McGraw 
discovered on the sixteenth, probably by the advice of the com- 
manding officer at Camp Independence, that the Departments of 
War and of the Interior were not identical, and despatched to 
Lander by special messenger a hectic letter which reached the 
chief engineer after he had presented a requisition at Fort 
Leavenworth and had been rebuffed. ‘‘The property you have 
in your possession belongs to the government of the United 
States,’’ McGraw wrote, fearful that the equipment which Lan- 
der had obtained at Camp Independence would be recalled, 
‘‘and it has been placed in your possession for the uses of the 
government, and you have your instructions, and I think you 
will protect it, and I will fully sustain you, and see you un- 
harmed, and your men, who I have no doubt will sustain you. . . . 
I am acting under the advice of Capt. Reid and Mr. Henry as I 
thought it best to have legal advice.’’ Lander wrote back with 
consummate craft: ‘‘You have caused me and the members of 
my party to take an oath of allegiance to the Constitution, and 
they have also sworn to obey the instructions of the Depart- 
ment, as interpreted to them by their superior officers. I have 
joined the members of my party in this oath, which places upon 
me at present the responsibility of deciding how far I may 
regard such process as may reach me and interfere with my 
transportation ‘a humbug pretence of law in color of lav.’ I 
trust I may be able to do my duty in the premises . . . although 
we should fail in procuring ordinary provisions and be reduced 
to the necessity of subsisting upon the mules of the train, which 
have been delivered to me as public property and are marked by 
the brand designated I— US.”’’* 

While McGraw dallied in Independence, Lander hurried his 
party westward, expecting at Fort Kearney to make a personal 
arrangement for procuring foodstuffs if the difficulty over the 
requisitions still remained; but the proper adjustments had been 


8 Lander to McGraw, June 17, 1857, ‘‘Camp No.3, two miles west of Fort Leaven- 
worth.’’ 
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made. Nichols reported to Lander the injury of a barometer, 
but was ordered not to wait for another: ‘‘You will on no ac- 
count permit yourself to understand that the departure of the 
Engineering Corps and a vigorous prosecution of work on the 
Wagon Road, is to be made subordinate to the claims of Baro- 
metric work of any sort whatever.’’ The assistant engineer was 
hastened to the South Fork of the Platte, to make triangulations 
of possible crossings and to take water soundings. Lander him- 
self, once near the Divide, examined the country about Ash 
Hollow, with a view to having future emigrant trains cireum- 
vent the vexatious descent into the Hollow. A day’s travel for ox 
teams would be saved by fording the South Fork nine miles east 
of the common crossing, he found; but, he advised McGraw, 
“the descent into Ash Hollow cannot be materially improved by 
you during the present season, without longer delay, than your 
instructions by the Department will permit of making. The 
whole matter should be decided by future reconnaissance. The 
South Fork of the Platte to be first examined near its mouth, 
with reference to a ford, or the construction of a platform 
bridge, and the line of examination then to pass up the North 
Fork of the Platte, as the severe hilly country dividing these 
rivers would thus be avoided.’’ ® 

Lander was at Richards’ bridge over the Platte by the tenth 
of July. This and the Laramie bridge he examined, in the ex- 
pectation that the national government would purchase one or 
the other to relieve the emigrants of the excessive toll charges. 
Here reports reached him that because of the large emigration 
he could not expect to obtain fresh ponies at Green River; he de- 
termined to organize his pack train at once, and, using his ‘‘To- 
whom-it-may-concern’’ order, obtained the necessary ponies 
from Richards. Proceeding to Swamp Creek, he despatched B. 
F. Ficklin upon an advance reconnaissance into the desert be- 
tween the Big Sandy and Green rivers: ‘‘Hire some individual 
who has knowledge of the roads across the desert and, after 
becoming familiar with the different routes and making a rough 
survey and map of them, search farther north for a more favor- 
able and better route than is now known. Look for such a line 


® Lander to MeGraw, June 21, July 6; Lander to Nichols, June 19, July 4. 
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upon a route passing from the New Forks upon Green River 
towards the South Pass. . . . All routes examined are supposed 
to favor the ox-team emigration, and water and grass must be 
found at short intervals to render them of service.’’ Another 
party he put under the direction of J. F'. Mullowny to examine 
the shortest traveled route from Swamp Creek to Soda Springs 
— the Hockaday and Dempsey Road, with its cut-offs. Lander 
himself attempted to find a more southerly route to Soda 
Springs than the commonly used Overland Trail.’ 

At Soda Springs the parties met and were redivided; and 
small groups, whose routes Lander’s acquaintance with the re- 
gion enabled him to prescribe in some detail, sought to deter- 
mine the most practical pass through the Wasatch Mountains, 
and to make a full reconnaissance of the courses of the Green 
River and its upper tributaries. The season was approaching 
its close; in the winter this data, with such amplifications as 
MecGraw’s personal party should make, was to have been digest- 
ed into a plan for actual engineering operations to begin in the 
spring of 1858. 

Late in September McGraw reached the headwaters of the 
Sweetwater, too late for any labor that season; his only triumph 
had been in invoking the personal dislike of every officer and 
engineer in the expedition. On the third of the month the en- 
gineers, joined by the disbursing agent and the party’s physi- 
cian, forwarded to Lander a recital of their grievances with a 
demand that he declare the superintendency vacated by incom- 
petence and assume the post himself. Lander met the occasion 
handsomely, amply protecting his prestige with the engineers 
and with Secretary Thompson: ‘‘ My instructions,’’ he wrote to 
Nichols, who had forwarded the manifesto of the malcontents, 
‘*do not provide against such contingencies as that to which you 
have called my attention. . . . I cannot, therefore, follow the 
line of conduct which you have prescribed for me. To accept 
the charge of the train, even if tendered by the Superintendent 
and endorsed by the command, would not concur with my view 
of official etiquette. ... Were any small ambition or insane 
folly of mine to cause me to accept the office of Superintendent 

10 Lander to MeGraw, July 10; to Ficklin, July 16; to Mullowny, July 16. 
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at your hands, I have given no bonds, and my drafts upon the 
Department would not be honored. ...I shall... lay the 
circumstances to which you have called my attention before the 
Department, and see that the members of my engineering party 
have full justice accorded to them, relying upon the high-toned 
courtesy of the distinguished gentleman now at the head of that 
branch of the public service. Having then arranged the details 
of the summer’s explorations for mapping, and reported the 
result of my labors, I shall place the work in train for my suc- 
cessor, apply for an honorable discharge and hope to receive it. 
To resign in the field, to forsake the expedition for the mere 
need of articles of personal comfort, or to avoid danger or 
privation, is not in accordance with the character I have hitherto 
maintained as an engineer and explorer.’’™* 

MeGraw’s announcement that he intended immediately to go 
into winter quarters precipitated the collapse of the expedition. 
Some of the party made their own way to the Missouri frontier; 
others whose right to paid transportation was recognized ac- 
companied Lander to Washington; a few stayed in the quarters 
on the Popo Agie. MeGraw hungered for other grandeurs, 
roused a number of his men to anti-Mormon enthusiasm, named 
himself captain, and with his followers and most of the property 
of the expedition moved into the United States army. Virtue 
had its reward; Lander, in Washington to submit his reports 
and estimates to the Secretary of the Interior, was named Su- 
perintendent of all three divisions of the Fort Kearney, South 
Pass, and Honey Lake Wagon Road.” 

11 Lander to Nichols, Sept. 21, 1857. 

12 House Ex. Does., 35 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 108, p. 6. 

McGraw’s abdication of course removed the necessity of presenting to Secretary 
Thompson the charges against the Superintendent; Lander seems on that account to 
have destroyed two letters from Nichols (to which other letters make reference) in 
which the charges were made specific. 

An undated clipping from a Washington newspaper has its anecdotal interest: 
‘“‘Last evening Mr. Lander, late the engineer attached to the Government Wagon 
Road Expedition of which Mr. Wm. McGraw was the superintendent, met the latter 
in one of the public apartments of Willard’s Hotel; Mr. L. having, according to 
popular rumors, previously challenged him, without receiving a reply to the challenge, 
which grew out of a difficulty between them when engaged together on the expedi- 
tion. It is said that Mr. Lander, on meeting Mr. McGraw at Willard’s, entered into 


conversation with him about his declension to make any reply to the hostile billet- 
(oux, which, though earried on in tones so low as not to be understood by the by- 
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The route which Lander had sought in his explorations of 
1857 was explicitly one which should avoid the alkaline plains 
of the desert of the Big Sandy; should cross Green River at a 
point above the depth of water requiring ferriage; and should 
throughout its length avoid bridge-crossings and be abundantly 
furnished with grass and fuel. He had attempted, also, to find 
minor routes, cut-offs, which could be made of practicable pas- 
sages for wagon trains, that the emigration might be divided 
and suffer less for want of pasturage. His surveys of the coun- 
try between the South Pass and the City Rocks convinced him 
that the Overland Trail might be shortened by seven days of 
ox-team travel within a distance of five hundred miles. 

How much Lander’s plans for revising the Overland Trail 
were restricted by the pessimistic report of John Kirk, Super- 
intendent of the third division — from the City Rocks to Honey 
Lake Valley — cannot be said. Simultaneously with the giving 
of instructions to McGraw, Kirk had been instructed to organize 
his foree at Placerville, California, and to select a road from 
the eastern boundary of California to the City Rocks which 
should leave the Humboldt River to the south. The Humboldt 
was malodorous to emigrants: its deleterious water affected 
their cattle and horses. Kirk, with a small party, was occupied 
in the summer of 1857 with fruitless explorations. The burden 
of his report ** was that the only route for a wagon road between 
the City Rocks and the Great Bend of the Humboldt was in the 
Humboldt Valley. Lander, impatient with any difficulties brought 
forward by others and vain of his judgment in engineering 
problems, was probably responsible for Kirk’s removal; for it 
was the superintendency of all three divisions of the Wagon 
Road which Lander assumed in the winter of 1857-58. 

The activity of the season of 1858 was grimy, sweaty, and 
heartening. Lander arrived at the South Pass in mid-June, 
bringing with him lumberjacks and bridge-builders whom lhe 


standers, resulted in a terrible collision, both being physically powerful men. In the 
course of it Mr. MeGraw, who is said to have had in his hands a sort of ‘billy,’ 
dealt Mr. Lander three tremendous blows ere he could return the first. When he did 
return it, however, the tide of battle turned on his side, and he floored his antago- 
nist. . . . Both left the seene of action terribly eut and disfigured.’’ 

13 House Ex. Docs., 35 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 108, pp. 8-9. 
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had hired in Maine. A blockhouse was built at the Pass; and 
his lumberjacks were put to cutting out the heavy timber on the 
road and bridging the small streams, while his engineers com- 
pleted the survey and location of the hopeful young highway 
to the Goose Creek Mountains. Lander could happily report, 
“over sixty-two thousand cubic yards of earth and rock have 
been removed, eleven miles of willow, and twenty-three miles of 
heavy pine timber cleared from the roadway.’’** The expedi- 
tion did not winter on the range, as Lander had planned, because 
the Crows and Shoshoni were in open war and because the Mor- 
mons or the United States army had occupied every point near 
Salt Lake City suitable for wintering stock. The oxen were sold, 
caches were made, and Lander brought his sweatered crew back 
to the States. Part of that winter he spent in preparing and pub- 
lishing his Emigrant’s Guide. 

This Guide was only for that portion of the Wagon Road 
which he had opened — Gilbert’s station to the City Rocks. 
“Gilbert’s station, at the South Pass (last crossing of the 
Sweetwater River),’’ runs Lander’s prefatory note, ‘‘is the 
point at which you had better leave the old road, for fear of 
getting lost among the different camp trails. Gilbert will direct 
you. 

‘‘You must remember that this new road has been but recently 
graded, and is not yet trodden down; and, with the exception of 
grass, water, wood, shortened distance, no tolls, fewer hard pulls 
and descents, and avoiding the desert, will not be the first sea- 
14 Jbid., 7, 48-61. 

‘*The location of the road, as constructed by Mr. Lander, is as follows: Begin- 
ning at Gilbert’s trading station, in the South Pass, it passes along the base of the 
Wind River Mountains, heading Little and Big Sandy creeks; thence west, across 
the Green River basin, crossing the New Fork, Green River, and White Clay and 
Bitter-Root creeks to the valley of Piney creek; thence up this valley through Thomp- 
son’s Pass to the headwaters of Labarge creek; thence, via the head of Smith’s 
Fork of Bear River to the valley of Salt River. The road continues down this fertile 
valley about twenty-one miles to Smoking creek; thence up the valley of this creek 
to the head of Blackfoot creek, and the valley of John Gray’s lake to Blackfoot 
creek, lower down; thence over to Ross creek. Passing several miles down this 
ereek the road crosses over to Snake River or Lewis’ fork of the Columbia, near the 
mouth of Pannock River; thence down the valley of Snake River to the valley of 


‘aft River; thence up this valley directly to City Rocks; a total distance of 345.54 
miles from Gilbert station.’’ Secretary’s report, ibid., 7. 
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son as easy for heavily loaded trains as the old road, and not 
until a large emigration has passed over it. 

‘All stock drivers should take it at once. All parties whose 
stock is in bad order should take it, and I believe the emigra- 
tion should take it, and will be much better satisfied with it, even 
the first season, than the old road.’’ * 

Lander divided these seasonal intervals between Washington 
and San Francisco; in either place he basked in gratifying social 
eminence, in Washington he nurtured his dignity upon political 
conversations and upon lecturing before art associations and 
other gatherings of ladies. His most active topic of conversa- 
tion was the Pacific railroad, his favorite lecture, ‘‘The Aptitude 
of the American Mind for the Cultivation of the Fine Arts.”’ 
He never outgrew his penchant for versification, but seems to 
have preferred to read than to publish. 

Early in 1858 Seeretary Thompson asked him to put into 
writing his views on the building of a Pacific railroad. Lander’s 
project uniquely placed faith in wooden rails. These wooden 
rails were to begin at Fort Laramie, and, with intermediate 
sections of iron, eventually to reach the eastern boundary of 
California; Congress was to make the construction of this road 
attractive to private interests by paying a high price for the 
transportation of the mails. An iron railway from the Missouri 
River to Fort Laramie was to be built by private enterprise to 
gain favorable contracts from the War Department for the 
transportation of military supplies; and, whenever the revenues 
beyond Fort Laramie warranted the change, the wooden tracks 
were to be scrapped. This report was transmitted to the House,” 
but was never discussed upon the floor. 

A declamation of Lander’s upon the subject was caught up 
by a newspaperman, who made it known that Lander was willing 
to build the railroad from the Missouri, at the mouth of the 
Platte, to Salt Lake City, for $5000 a mile, providing that he be 
allowed to import his rails free of duty, and that he be assigned 
one section of land for each ten miles of the route. Lander 
perforce explained that ‘‘the proposition was only a verbal one, 


15 Tbid., 58 ff. 
16 Tbid., 35 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 70. 
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and made in casual conversation’’; but in his explanation re- 
asserted, ‘‘Capitalists can attempt the extension of this prelim- 
inary or light railway whenever Government will give the right 
of way, access to fuel and building materials, a section of land 
at stopping places, and the sum of $5000 per mile to pay for iron 
admitted free of duty.’’ ** 

In the summer of 1859 he was again in the field, concentrating 
his labors upon the discovery and improvement of watering- 
places. Timber structures were made only at small springs 
adjacent to the settlements and where the foundation precluded 
more permanent works. In the desert between the Big Sandy 
and the Green River, he was especially active. His work at 
Rabbit Hole Springs, at about the center of the desert, is typical 
of this season’s operations: 

‘‘Two or three small springs break out from a hill-side, desti- 
tute of grass, and are absorbed by the sands a few feet distant 
from the clayey ridge. 

‘‘On reaching this desolate point the present season... 
eight wagons with their loads were packed in a corral around the 
scene of labor, and earth embankments thrown up as a bulwark 
against Indian attack. Work was then commenced upon the 
springs by a party of fifteen men under an effective guard. .. . 
The bed-rock was then uncovered and the earth washed out into 
a spoil embankment for a space of 150 feet square. . . . A deep 
excavation was then made along the highest ridge of the solid 
bed-rock and into this channels were cut from the hillside 
springs. The channels and springs, five in number, were then 
united by a split stone culvert laid in by hydraulic cement. This 
work was then closed by the debris of the hill side, after the 
covering stones of the culvert had received a strong packing 
of the blue clay of the section. ... After the waters of the 
springs were thus collected and shaded from the sun, so confined 
as to pass over a clear rock bottom to the orifices of the culvert 
and into the exeavation, a large reservoir was commenced in the 
bed-rock. It required about three weeks’ labor to perfect this to 
a tank, holding about 80,000 gallons. A wall was erected and a 
drain or vent laid, both of solid masonry. . . . 


‘7 National Intelligencer (Washington), Jan. 19, March 22, 1859. 
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‘‘On our return about three weeks later, the water in the 
Rabbit Hole was about six feet in depth. A train of about 300 
persons and 1000 animals did not materially lower its depth. 
Aquatic birds — ducks, teal, plovers & &c, had sought the lo- 
eality, which, in a straight line, is distant from the Humboldt 
River about 36 miles. The large body of water thus collected, 
has had a remarkable effect on the surrounding vegetation. 
Grass has collected on the adjacent desert and, over an area of 
several hundred square feet, no individual could have recognized 
the spot.’’** 

The only estimates of the travel over the Wagon Road are 
Lander’s own —ten thousand emigrants in each season. The 
homely wisdom of the uneducated pioneers whose stock and 
whose wagons had beaten out the Overland Trail seemed most 
satisfying, after all. The great failure of Lander’s road was in 
the dangerous river crossings it made necessary. Lander re- 
tailed the complaints to Thompson: ‘‘The emigrants argue, 
with much force, that after leaving the old road at South Pass 
they make several days’ journey before reaching Green river. 
They have then either to attempt its passage, at much risk of 
property and life, or return to the ferry of the old road by an 
additional travel of two hundred miles. The foree of the eur- 
rent over the sand bars at the new crossing is such as to pre- 
clude the establishment of a ferry. 

‘‘The New Fork is another very dangerous and difficult cross- 
ing on the new road, as well as Smith’s Fork of Bear River.’’” 

Of course Lander was quite competent to surmount these 
difficulties. These necessary bridges had not been contemplated 
in the original estimates, but the Department of the Interior 
secured other funds. It was not Lander’s fault that the Fort 
Kearney, South Pass, and Honey Lake Wagon Road has no his- 
torical prestige. But he was not allowed to complete his work, 
and the tread of emigrants never exalted the Wagon Road to 
its potentialities. The Civil War came too soon. 

In 1860 Lander was largely occupied in protecting himself 


18 Lander to Thompson, Oct. 31, 1860, uncollated document in the Lander Mss. 
See also House Ex. Does., 36 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 64; and maps appended to ibid., 
35 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 108. 

1° House Ex. Docs., 36 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 63, p. 2. 
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from his political friends, who attempted to replace him in the 
superintendeney to care for the forlorn ex-Senator Haun of 
California. He weathered that storm; and, in an interlude of 
quiet, married the then popular actress, Jean Margaret Daven- 
port, in San Francisco. The approaching national election drew 
him back to the East, where he worked in behalf of the Consti- 
tutional Union ticket. By February he knew that his engineer- 
ing ability must soon have other requisitions upon it; and on the 
fourth of that month Moses Kelly, Acting Secretary of the In- 
terior, bowed him out of his superintendency, with an appro- 
priate tribute to the skill and ability manifested in his services. 

When war broke out, Lander was given a coloneley, and 
attached to MeClellan’s command. At Philippi and at Rich 
Mountain he distinguished himself, and in May, 1861, he was 
commissioned brigadier general. Reconnoitering, he was 
wounded in the leg; but his services were needed for the re- 
opening of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and as the new 
year — his fortieth — began, he assumed command of the East- 
ern Division of the Army of the Potomae with that object in 
view. 

The last chapter is comprised in ‘‘General Orders No. 86’’ 


‘rom Headquarters, Washington, March 3, 1862: ‘‘The Major 
(ieneral commanding, with deep regret, announces to the Army 
of the Potomac the loss of Brigadier General Frederick W. Lan- 
der, the commander of one of its divisions, who died at Camp 
Chase, on the Upper Potomac, on the afternoon of the 2d in- 
stant, from the effects of a wound received in the affair with the 
rebels at Edward’s Ferry, on the 22nd of October, 1861... .’’ 








THE END OF THE OPEN RANGE IN EASTERN 
MONTANA 


By Rosert 8. FLercHer 


~ From the earliest days of the cattle business, some men were 
obsessed with the idea that the range was ‘‘overcrowded.’’ Ob- 
viously, the fewer animals dependent upon a given amount of 
forage, the fatter they would get and the better would be their 
chances of going through a drought or a hard winter. Just when 
a range became ‘‘overcrowded’’ was, of course, impossible to 
determine. The importation or birth of one more animal de- 
tracted just so much from the chances of animals already using 
the range, and they were that much more likely to graze the 
forage too closely and kill it back. It was to the interest of the 
cattlemen first on the ground, therefore, to prevent the bringing 
in of more animals and to increase the amount of range avail- 
able. Eventually, however, the great invasion of small ranchers 
and sheepmen turned the tide hopelessly against the range sys- 
tem. The old cattlemen were then forced to turn to the protec- 
tion of their interests by providing feed in winter and by 
purchasing or leasing, when possible, large tracts of forage 
land. Thus they became accomplices in bringing about the end 
of the open range. Many were driven out of the game altogeth- 
er, and most of those who remained were forced to reduce the 
size of their enterprises. 

It seems probable that some of the publicity given to the sup- 
posed overcrowding of the range, especially in the earlier pe- 
riod, was the result of the more or less conscious effort of the 
cattlemen already in possession to keep new herds off the range.’ 
Often the cattlemen took more direct measures to exclude the 
newcomers. The power which, especially in the early years, the 
local cattlemen’s associations exercised over the round-ups and 
the protection of brands, put these organizations in a position 
to exercise effective control over the admission or exclusion of 

1See the Weekly Yellowstone Journal (Miles City, Mont.), Aug. 23, 1884. 
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new herds.? In 1885, John H. Conrad of Fort Benton drove a 
large herd of cattle to the range north of the Yellowstone which 
was claimed by the great Niobrara Cattle Company, which 
range the latter held to be already overcrowded. When, in 
September of the same year, the local association of the cattle- 
men from the range north of the Yellowstone met at Miles City, 
they drew up and adopted by a unanimous vote the following 
resolution : 

Wuereas, The custom of disregarding the prior rights of others 
on the range is becoming frequent, annoying and damaging in a high 
degree to range interests, and, 

Wuereas, J. H. Conrad did recently, after being informed of the 
location of the range on which he was trespassing, and in utter dis- 
regard of the rights of others, turn loose a large herd of cattle on the 
range previously occupied by the Niobrara Cattle Co. to the great 
damage of said company, and, 

Wuereas, Range interests demand that such actions receive prompt 
and emphatic rebuke, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we discountenance such actions as unfair and in- 
jurious to the best interests of the country and that we refuse to recog- 
nize or work with any parties infringing upon the prior rights of 
others by turning stock on a range previously occupied, and be it 
further 


Resolved, That we refuse to work with or in any way handle the 
cattle of the said J. H. Conrad. 


The cattlemen voted that this resolution should be published in 
all the local papers. In commenting editorially, the Yellowstone 
Journal remarked, ‘‘To the uninformed it implies nothing, but 
to those acquainted with the harmonious workings of the range 
interests and the mutual dependence of each on the other, it 
means plenty.’’ * 

* House Ex. Docs., 48 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 267, Joseph Nimmo Jr., ‘‘Range and 


Ranch Cattle Traffic in the Western States and Territories,’’ App. 24, p. 145, letter 
of E. V. Smalley; W. A. Baillie-Grohman, Camps in the Rockies (New York, 1882), 
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’Issues of Sept. 7, 1885 and Feb. 13, 1886. The following excerpt from the 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1886, pp. 92-93, 
may have referred to the Conrad ease: ‘‘In certain localities in Montana the cattle 
men have taken the exclusive possession of extensive tracts of grazing lands, and 
hold them by publishing notices periodically that the ranges are full and that no 
more cattle will be allowed to go upon the lands and by making way with the cattle 
of other persons found there and driving out all settlers.’’ 
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During the early eighties, half of the best grazing land of 
eastern Montana was included in Indian reservations. It was 
natural for the cattlemen to look upon this with covetous 
eyes. One of the easiest ways to get the right to graze cattle 
on Indian reservations was to marry a squaw and thus become 
an adopted member of the tribe. Though there were a consider- 
able number of these ‘‘squaw men,’’ not all cattle-owners cared 
to live up to the requirements. The squaw men were generally 
looked upon as a bad influence among the Indians, particularly 
by the Indian agents.* In 1888, the practice lost all its attrac- 
tions when Congress passed ‘‘An Act in Relation to Marriage 
between White Men and Indian Women’’ which provided that 
men of non-Indian blood marrying squaws should not thereafter 
‘‘aequire any right to any tribal property, privilege, or interest 
whatever to which any member of such [the squaw’s] tribe is 
entitled.’’ ° 

Of the two great Indian reservations of eastern Montana, 
the Crow in the south and that north of the Missouri occupied 
by the Gros Ventres, Piegan, Bloods, Blackfeet, and River 
Crows, the former first attracted the cattlemen’s attention be- 
cause of its nearness to the Northern Pacific Railroad. In 1882, 
Congress passed an act granting to the Indians of the Crow re- 
servation the right to permit cattle to be driven across or grazed 
on the reservation. It was provided that the rate should be fixed 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the receipts used for the 
benefit of the Indians.° Under this law, temporary grazing 
privileges were granted, in 1884, to a few neighboring cattle- 
men. Care was taken not to grant any leases nor to give 
any rights that would last after the opening of the reserva- 
tion, and the recipients of such privileges were not allowed to 
make improvements of any sort on the Indian lands.’ 

In the same year, however, a large cattle syndicate of Topeka, 


Report of the Crow Agency, Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to the Secretary of the Interior, 1888, p. 154. 

5 Federal Statutes Annotated (2 ed., New York, 1918), IIT, 798-99; and Annual 
Rep. of the Comm. of Ind. Affs., 1888, p. 340. 

6 Ibid., 1890, p. LXXI, and 1891, I, 101-102; 22 Stats. L., 43. 

7 Report regarding the leasing of land on the Crow reservation in Montana Terri- 
tory, from the Secretary of the Interior to the U. S. Senate, Sen. Ex. Docs., 48 Cong., 
2 Sess., I, No. 22, pp. 4-28. 
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Kansas, through various influential individuals, brought consid- 
erable pressure to bear for the leasing of a million and a half 
acres of grazing land on the Crow reserve.* The local Indian 
agent allowed them to make an agreement for this purpose with 
the Indians whereby they promised to pay $30,000 per annum for 
the right to graze cattle, to build fences, and to make other im- 
provements on a prescribed area of this extent within the re- 
servation.” The rumor that such a lease was being proposed 
aroused great excitement among the cattlemen in Montana Ter- 
ritory, their opposition being largely due to the fear that the 
influence of the lessees would tend to retard the opening of the 
reservation to settlement and also to the fact that these lessees 
were outsiders. Congressmen, senators, and the President of 
the United States received many letters and resolutions from 
individuals and special committees denouncing the scheme."° 
The lease was never approved by the Indian Commissioner nor 
the Seeretary of the Interior, and no cattle were ever placed on 
the reservation under it, despite the fact that the request was 
several times renewed. This decision was strengthened by the 
opinion of the Attorney-General, rendered in 1885, to the effect 
that Indian tribes could not make valid leases of their reserva- 
tion lands unless specially authorized by Congress.” 

The system of allowing the Indians to grant grazing permits, 
though it continued in use, was never very satisfactory. The 
Indians themselves seem to have been dissatisfied with it and 
the eattlemen were involved in continual quarrels over alleged 
encroachments upon the grazing grounds for which they were 

8 This was the firm of Blake and Wilson. Ibid., 35. ‘‘I received letters,’’ wrote 
agent Armstrong, from the Crow agency, ‘‘from Senators, Members of Congress, 
and from the late chairman of the Indian Committee in the House, assuring me that 
it was all right and urging me to permit Mr. Wilson to obtain the lease. I was also 
indirectly informed by one of the parties who came to obtain the lease that if I 
opposed it I would not oppose it very long.’’ 

9 Ibid., 36-45. This agreement was duly prepared and signed at the Crow agency 
on Oct. 29, 1884 by the trustees of the corporation and over four hundred Crows. 

10 [bid., 30-33; and Weekly Yellowstone Journal, Dec. 13 and 27, 1884. 

11 Annual Rep. Comm. Ind. Affs., 1885, p. XIX: ‘*... under existing statutes 
of the United States . .. the several Indian nations or tribes, regardless of the 
character of the title by which they hold their lands, whether the same be a fee 
simple or a right of occupancy only, are precluded by the force and effect of the 


statute from either alienating or leasing any part of their several reservations, .. . 
without the consent of the Government of the United States.’’ 
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granted permits.** Besides, the Indians remembered the valu- 
able offers made by the Kansas cattle syndicate for the lease of 
their surplus lands. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
the local Indian agent attempted to improve the system by 
standardizing the permits and helping to lessen the friction 
among the cattlemen and between the cattlemen and the In- 
dians.** Finally, however, following repeated recommendations, 
Congress passed an act in 1891 providing for the leasing of 
both allotted and unallotted lands of the Indians.** In pur- 
suance of this act, the surplus lands of the Crow reservation 
were divided into five districts and leases granted to the highest 
bidders in March of that year. Not only did the new system 
greatly reduce the causes for friction, but in the first year the 
Indians, despite the fact that in the same year the reservation 
was reduced by nearly two million acres, received between 
$5000 and $6000 more from the cattlemen than they had in the 
previous year under the old system of grazing permits.** These 
leases were granted for three years, but were renewed in 1894 
for one year and in 1895 for five years.*® 

The leasing system never became very popular with those who 
did not have leases, because it savored too much of special privi- 
lege. In addition to this, cattlemen running herds on the reser- 
vation at first refused to pay taxes and bear their full share in 
the stock-inspection system. In the early nineties, a number of 
them were persuaded, by the threat of being deprived of this 
service, to make voluntary contributions, but some seem never 
to have paid at all..* Beginning with 1895, however, Custer 
County asserted, with some success, its right to collect taxes on 
the cattle belonging to white men and grazed on the reservation, 
and the voluntary contributions ceased." 

What public opinion demanded was the opening of the reser- 
vation, which, in adding to the public domain, would thus add 

12 Ibid., 1891, I, 101-102. 

18 Ibid., 1889, pp. 30-31. 

14 Ibid., 1891, I, 631-32. 

15 Ibid., 1891, I, 101-102, and Daily Yellowstone Journal, June 14, 1891. 

16 Annual Rep. Comm. Ind. Affs., 1894, p. 34; 1895, p. 36. 

17 Annual Report of the Montana Board of Stock Commissioners, 1890, pp. 10-11; 
1892, p. 10; 1894, pp. 8-9. 

18 Jbid., 1897, p. 8; 1898, p. 7; and the Weekly Yellowstone Journal, May 11, 
1895; May 9, and 23, 1896; May 1, and July 3, 1897. 
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to the unrestricted grazing grounds. As early as 1880, a petition 
was circulated in Custer County asking Congress to remove 
the Crow Indians ‘‘to some locality more eligible for the Crows 
and less inconvenient for advancing civilization.’’** In 1886, 
{. C. Power represented the northern Montana cattlemen in 
Washington in the interest of the opening of the reservation 
north of the Missouri.*® In 1887, Congressman Toole announced 
that he would devote the better part of his energies to the open- 
ing of the Indian reservations.** On May 1, 1888, Congress 
passed an act which provided for the reduction of the northern 
reservation by over 17,000,000 acres, and in December 1890, a 
treaty was made with the southern Crows providing for the addi- 
tion of 1,800,000 acres of their reservation to the public domain. 
This treaty was ratified by Congress in February of the follow- 
ing year.” Thus, nearly 20,000,000 acres of grazing land was 
added to the free range. 

Under the land laws of the United States, an actual settler 
could seeure title to 160 acres free by the Homestead Act, and, 
before their repeal in 1891, another 160 acres at $1.25 an acre 
under the Preémption Law, and a third quarter section under 
the Timber Culture Act of 1878 by making the necessary tree 
plantings. After 1892, the Timber and Stone Act was extended 
to Montana, and a quarter section could be purchased under 
this law for not less than $2.50 per acre. The Desert Land Act 
of 1877 was not intended to be applied to grazing lands, but 
often very productive land was secured fraudulently under it.” 
When it is realized that, on the average, 20 to 25 acres of land is 
required per head of range cattle in the plains region, it will 
become apparent that cattlemen could not secure ownership of 
sufficient range by means of the national land laws. The rail- 
roads were, of course, able to sell land in large quantities from 

19 Ibid., Jan. 1, 1880. 

20 Letter from Power, The River Press (Fort Benton, Mont.), April 14, 1886. 

“1 The Weekly Yellowstone Journal, Dee. 24, 1887. 

*2** AN ACT to ratify and confirm an agreement with the Gros Ventre, Piegan, 
Blood, Blackfeet, and River Crow Indians in Montana, and for other purposes.’’ 
-5 Stats. L., 113; and Annual Rep. Comm. Ind. Affs., 1888, pp. 302-20. The reserva- 
tion previously containing 21,651,200 acres was reduced by this act to 4,073,600 
acres. Ibid., 1887, p. 307; 1888, p. 365; 1891, I, 44, 667; and the Daily Yellowstone 


Journal, Dee. 10, 1890 and Oct. 16, 1892. 
*3 BB, H. Hibbard, History of the Public Land Policies (New York, 1924), passim, 
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their grants. However, the railroad land was in intermediate 
sections only, the sections between being reserved to the public 
domain. The fencing of many large tracts secured from the 
railroad would necessarily also mean the inclosure of the alter- 
nate sections belonging to the public domain. 

Many of the larger cattle companies inclosed large areas be- 
tween barbed-wire fences, even when all or part of the range 
thus inclosed belonged to the public domain. These fences were 
put up primarily to keep out intruding cattle but it seems quite 
clear that they were likewise often intended to exclude the 
squatter or homesteader.** To combat this illegal practice, in 
April of 1884, the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
issued a circular giving notice that ‘‘the fencing of large bodies 
of publie land beyond that allowed by law is illegal, and against 
the right of others who desire to settle or graze their cattle 
on the inclosed tracts. . . . This Department will interpose no 
objection to the destruction of these fences by persons who de- 
sire to make bona fide settlement on the inclosed tracts, but are 
prevented by the fences, or by threats or violence from doing 
so.’’?** This rather weak measure was supplemented, in 1885, 
by an act of Congress which declared that, ‘‘all inclosures of 
public lands’’ to which the incloser has no ‘‘claim or color of 
title’’ are illegal.” Already in 1884 and 1885, the Land Office 
had investigated a number of cases in Montana. By 1887, in- 
closures of over 200,000 acres of public grazing land in Montana — 
had been reported. Action had resulted in the removal of fences 
from about 135,000 acres, proceedings had been recommended 
in cases involving over 40,000 acres, and the reported inclosure 
of 45,000 acres was still awaiting investigation. Some of the 
most prominent cattle companies in eastern Montana were 
involved in these proceedings, such as the Home Land and 
Cattle Company, the Bull Mountain Cattle Company, the Con- 
cord Cattle Company, the Columbia Land and Cattle Company, 
ete.*7 In the next three years, a number of other cases were 


24 Annual Rep. Comm. Gen. Land Office, 1883, p. 210; and letter from the register 
and receiver in Miles City, Oct. 13, 1884, ibid., 1885, p. 56. 

25 Ibid., 1883, pp. 30-31. 

26**An Act to Prevent Unlawful Occupancy of the Public Lands,’’ Act of Feb 
25, 1885, 23 Stats. L., 321; Fed. Stats. Anno. (2 ed.), VIII, 816-25. 

27 Annual Rep. Comm. Gen. Land Office, 1884, pp. 146-47; 1885, p. 320; 1886, 
p- 461; 1887, pp. 462-63. 
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dealt with, but after 1890 the Land Office turned over the whole 
problem to the United States attorneys.** 

It is probable that there were many cases of inclosure of 
the public lands at a much later date, though the squatters 
usually brought them to the attention of the officers of the law. 
A number of cases in which the intent of the law was dodged, 
though the letter was observed, came into the courts. Samuel 
Bean built a fence about a considerable body of the public 
domain, at one end of which he left, however, an opening of 
about a mile and a quarter. He held that he was not violating 
the Inclosure Act because his fence did not create a complete 
inclosure and was upheld in his contention by Judge Knowles 
of the Federal District Court.” Edward Cardwell purchased 
from the railroad the odd sections in a certain township 
in Yellowstone County. He proceeded to build, in conjune- 
tion with the owners of the peripheral even sections, a fence 
which inclosed the whole township, including a number of sec- 
tions still in the public domain. The case was brought before the 
Federal District Court in Helena and won by the government, 
the judge ordering a removal of the fence in question. An ap- 
peal was carried to the Circuit Court in San Francisco, and the 
decision of the lower court was confirmed. The principle clearly 
established by this decision was that inclosures of the public 
domain were illegal even when built entirely upon privately 
owned lands.*° 

In the ease of Cabot T. Thomas, also of Yellowstone County, 
the United States won another significant decision. Thomas 
left two openings in his fence, one along the shore of a lake 
and the other, a gap of three quarters of a mile, across an im- 
passable cafion. The Circuit Court held that, despite these open- 
ings, the fence erected did constitute a complete inclosure in 
the eyes of the law, which was illegal and must therefore be 
removed.* As late as January, 1907, the Fort Benton River 
Press speaks of inclosures of the public domain as having be- 
come ‘*‘so general in some parts of the country that it has almost 


28 Ibid., 1892, p. 390. 

29 Montana Stockman and Farmer (Helena), December, 1898. 

30 Cardwell v. U. S., Fed. Stats. Anno. (2 ed.), VIII, 822. 

‘1 Daily River Press, May 5, 1902; Daily Yellowstone Journal, April 22, 1902; 
Stock Growers’ Journal (Miles City), Feb. 16, 1905; and Thomas v. U. S., Fed. 
Stats. Anno. (2 ed.), VIII, 818. 
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ceased to excite comment.’’ In July of the same year, a federal 
grand jury in Helena brought four indictments for inclosure of 
the public domain in eastern Montana. 

The leasing of the public domain to private parties was sug- 
gested at a very early date as a method of straightening out the 
range tangle and solving the problem of overcrowding. A sys- 
tem of leasing was practiced by the Canadian Government in 
the eighties in the Northwest Territory. Any number of acres 
could be leased for grazing purposes, first at one, and then at 
two cents an acre per annum. The holder of the lease was re- 
quired to engage in cattle grazing, and expected to have a cer- 
tain number of head per unit area grazing on the leased land 
before the end of a reasonable period. The regular duty of 20% 
ad valorem levied on cattle imported from the United States 
into Canada was partially or entirely waived in the case of cattle 
intended for such leased ranges. It is evident from this practice 
that the Canadian government desired to encourage the develop- 
ment of a great cattle range in the Northwest Territory under 
its paternalistic supervision. Such leases gave the government 
a basis for managing the utilization of the natural forage. 
Among the Montana outfits that took advantage of this system 
were the Home Land and Cattle Company, the Niobrara Cattle 
Company, John H. Conrad, Kohrs and Bielenberg and D. A. 
G. Floweree.* It is interesting to find that such prominent cat- 
tlemen believed that cattle grazing in the Northwest would be 
profitable even without a rent-free grazing ground. 

In 1880, an attempt was made to provide for the temporary 
leasing of large areas of the national domain west of the hun- 
dredth meridian. Another scheme was proposed two years later. 
These attempts to provide for exclusive grazing rights in cer- 
tain areas met with considerable criticism from the settlers of 
the West. The chief argument then, as later, against such prac- 
tice was that it was undemocratic and would favor the great 
cattlemen and keep out the small ranchmen.** Should the right 
of grazing cattle on particular areas of the public domain be 


382 River Press, Jan. 2 and July 3, 1907. Two of the persons indicted were Ed: 
ward Cardwell and Cabot T. Thomas whose earlier trials have been mentioned. 

33 Ibid., April 5, 1882 and Sept. 8, 1886; the New Northwest quoted in ibid., 
Sept. 22, 1886. 

84 Yellowstone Journal, Feb. 21, 1880, and March 11, 1882; Nimmo, loc. cit., 
47-49. 
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granted exclusively to certain cattlemen, the small ranchers 
near the leased areas would be deprived of the grazing privilege 
so essential to their prosperity, and, very likely, be forced to 
give up and possibly sell out to their great rivals. During the 
eighties in Montana, the cattlemen, large or small, who enjoyed 
the advantages of grazing their herds on the public domain 
free of charge, probably did not care to exchange their easy 
status for a system of leasing, no matter what the promised but 
undemonstrated advantages. 

The National Cattlemen’s Convention in St. Louis, in 1884, . 
passed a resolution favoring a system of leasing. They argued 
that besides furnishing a considerable revenue to the national 
government, such a system of semi-permanent control of defi- 
nite areas would encourage the making of improvements on the 
land such as artesian wells, suitable sheds, ete.** The conven- 
tion expressed the point of view of a group of great cattlemen; 
it is fairly evident that there was a considerable minority op- 
posed. Certainly the small ranchmen, practically without ex- 
ception, were in the opposition. Even some of the largest of the 
Montana cattlemen seem to have had from the beginning a no- 
tion that their status was but temporary and that small ranch- 
men and possibly farmers must eventually take their places and 
build a more prosperous and stable economic and social order. 
In April, 1900, the Montana Stock Growers’ Association went on 
record officially as opposed to, ‘‘any new law that deprived the 
poor man of the rights he now enjoyed.’’ They believed that 
leasing laws would make it possible for ‘‘a few rich corpora- 
tions to control all the public grazing lands.’’ * In the next year, 
the Montana Legislature sent a memorial to Congress protesting 
against the passing of a leasing law.*’ In 1902, the Association 
agreed to endorse a leasing bill, ‘‘if all necessary and equitable 
provision were made for the protection of the smaller stock- 
men.’ * 

85 Ibid., 47-48, 

°6 Minutes of the Montana Stock Growers’ Association in the Daily Yellowstone 
Journal, April 18, 1900. These minutes do not exist in manuscript after 1889, so 
far as the author is able to discover. They were printed in full in ibid., and this 
version seems to have been regarded as official. 


37 Daily River Press, Jan. 17,1901. 


°8 Minutes of the Mont. Stock Growers’ Assoc., in the Daily Yellowstone Journal, 
April 16, 1902. 
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In 1904, the cattlemen returned to the opposition, this time 
because of their belief that leasing would mean ‘‘the destruction 
of the livestock business in Montana, except on an extremely 
small scale’’!** Even a man of such great holdings as T. ¢, 
Power was firmly opposed to the idea. ‘‘The homestead law is 
as sacred as the Bible and we must throw no obstacle in the way 
of the man who wants to make a home on these plains,’’ he 
said, ‘‘he is a taxpayer for all time to come and a benefactor to 
the country and posterity. . . . Undoubtedly the big outfit will, 
in a few years, be succeeded by the man living on the range 
whose future is tied up with that of the country. Instead of 
living in a big city he will be a resident of the state in the same 
sense that the Iowa and Illinois farmer is. These are the kind 
of men we want out here. They will construct irrigation works, 
dot the plains with homes, build up our cities and towns and 
give Montana an enterprising, virile population that in the next 
quarter of a century will make her the peer of any common- 
wealth of the union. The greatest good to the greatest number 
should be the motto of every party, and the men who advocate 
tying up the public domain, not only display self-interestedness, 
but they are pursuing a policy that must meet with defeat.’’” 
However, to a questionnaire sent out to the Montana cattlemen 
by the national government asking whether they believed that 
‘‘vovernment control of the ranges under reasonable regula- 
tions made to meet local conditions, and providing for a proper 
classification of the lands’’ was desirable, 112 favorable an- 
swers were received and only 24 in the negative.’ It is possible 
that the qualifying phrase made some difference in the result. 
When, in 1906, a vote was taken on the leasing question at the 
state association meeting, a favorable resolution was passed by 
a vote of 42 to 31. For the most part, though the division was 
by no means clear cut, the larger cattlemen voted for and the 
sheepmen and smaller cattlemen voted against.*? Again in 1907, 


39 Rwer Press, July 27, 1904. 

40 Daily River Press, April 30, 1902. 

41 Sen. Docs., 58 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 189, ‘‘Report of the Public Land Commis- 
sion,’’ 1905, pp. 8, 18. 

42 Minutes of the Mont. Stock Growers’ Assoc., Daily Yellowstone Journal, April 
19, 1906. For sizes of herds owned at the time, see assessment records of Custer 
County (ms.), Miles City. 
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they voted to ‘‘favor the passage of a leasing law,’’ if such law 
gave the ‘‘present homesteaders and home-makers the priority 
of right of leasing lands adjacent to their present holdings.’’ ** 

The state adopted the policy of leasing out its land for the 
use of the cattleman. In a report to the Governor in 1901, it 
was shown that over 200,000 acres were leased to various of the 
great stockmen, T. C. Power, himself, being one of the lessees. 
From $50 to $70 a section per annum was charged for the land 
leased to Mr. Power by the state.** 

Cattle must have not only forage but also water. In most of 
Montana, water was much scarcer than grass and therefore 
was the determining factor. The first claims were taken up 
along the streams by small ranchers and by larger outfits. 
General Brisbin, in his Beef Bonanza advised the prospective 
cattleman that it was ‘‘absolutely necessary to own a large part 
of your range, especially the waterfront, so as to keep out sheep- 
men, settlers, and the other cattle-owners.’’** In the earlier 
days, this advice was not always followed, but competition for 
range during the late eighties and the nineties made the control 
of watering places more and more essential. The small ranchers 
secured their holdings under the regular homestead and pre- 
émption laws of the United States. The large outfits were forced 
to establish water-rights titles in self-defense, a thing which 
they did either by purchase from the railroad or by clearly 
illegal manipulation of the federal land laws.“ Fraudulent 
entries under the Desert Land Act were known to have been 
made along the streams of eastern Montana as early as 1884; 
and in 1888, ten entries covering 6000 acres were found to have 
been made in the interest of one great cattle company.’ The 
cowboys and other employees were expected to take out claims 
under the Timber Culture Act, the Desert Land Act, or the 
Homestead Act and then deed their titles to the company as 


43 River Press, Jan. 30, 1907. 

*# Aecount-books of Sun River Land and Livestock Company and Escallier Sheep 
Company, 137. These mss. are in the archives of the Division of Statistical and 
Historical Research, Bureau of Agricultural Economies, Washington. 

* James S. Brisbin, The Beef Bonanza. ... (Philadelphia, 1881), 202. 

46 °* Rep. Pub. Land Com.,’’ 1905, loc. cit., 86 ff. 

‘* Letter of register and receiver in Miles City, Oct. 13, 1884, Annual Rep. Comm. 
Gen. Land Office, 1885, p. 56; 1888, p. 49. 
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soon as the law allowed.** In few cases of this sort was the law 
fully complied with. To prove up a homestead claim, a packing 
box was put up for a house and one or two furrows ploughed to 
represent a cornfield. A few hopeless saplings were stuck into 
the ground to make a show of compliance with the Timber 
Culture Act. Land taken up under the Desert Land Act was 
ditched cheaply and uselessly in utter disregard of the law of 
gravity and of the intent of the land law. ‘‘There is scarce a 
ranchman in the West,’’ said John Clay, ‘‘who has not trans- 
gressed the land laws of the country.’’ *® Cattle depending upon 
the waters of the streams thus controlled could, however, graze 
only a few miles away from their watering places. The great 
areas of range not easily aecessible to such streams could be 
grazed only during the winter, when the snow furnished a sub- 
stitute water supply. Thus nature reserved winter forage for 
the cattle. 

In the nineties, the practice of storing surface and spring 
water in reservoirs, and thus making large areas of this inte- 
rior winter range usable in summer, became quite common.” 
An act of Congress of 1897 encouraged the development of such 
artificial water supplies by providing that anyone establishing 
a reservoir on the public domain might have control of it anda 
quarter section surrounding it, provided that the stock belong- 
ing to other persons was allowed free use of such reservoir.” 
The invasion of the winter range by herds and flocks in the sum- 
mertime increased the danger of loss during the hard winters 
and made necessary more winter feeding. Much of the fencing 
of the public domain and of the privately owned range in the 
late nineties was to protect the winter range against the de- 
nuding summer pasturing.”” 

48 ‘A ‘cattle king’ employs a number of men as herders; ‘cowboys’ is the popu- 
lar designation for them. The herd is located on a favorable portion of the public 
lands, where grass, water, and shelter are convenient, and each herder is expected 
and required to make a timber-culture entry of lands along the stream. These en- 
tries often very nearly if not quite occupy all the watered lands in a township and 
render the remainder undesirable for actual settlement for farming purposes.’ 
Ibid., 1885, p. 52. 

49 John Clay, My Life on the Range (Chicago, 1924), 198. 

50 Daily Yellowstone Journal, July 24, 1890; quotation from the Stock Growers’ 
Journal in the River Press, Dec. 20, 1896. 


51 Fed. Stats. Anno. (2 ed.), VIII, 809-10; Daily River Press, Aug. 12, 1897. 
52S. M. Emery, Montana Agriculturally Considered (Bozeman, 1900), 51, 56. 
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In an interview reported in the Montana Stockman and Farm- 
er in January, 1898, John Clay said, ‘‘The granger and the 
sheepmen are gradually, but no less surely surrounding the 
open country. As the red man was driven to his reservation, 
as the buffalo disappeared, so the days of open ranging — that 
life of rollicking work in summer and loafing in winter — is 
fast approaching dissolution. The southern part of the state, 
outside of Custer county, has no large herds left. The farmer 
has taken up much of the best valley lands, and is prospering. 
The large and small cattlemen are getting together land so that 
it is now a pasture and hay proposition in winter, while there 
is yet a good deal of summer grazing in the open... .’’** In 
these words, the dean of western cattlemen has epitomized the 
story of eastern Montana in the last part of the nineties and 
the early years of the twentieth century. 

The central part of the state was the first to succumb to the 
sheepmen, the small cattlemen, and the farmer. Already in 
1884, there were those in the Judith Basin country who saw the 
end of the great days of range cattle and the coming of the dom- 
ination of the sheepman.* From 1884 to 1889, the number of 
cattle in Fergus County declined from about 125,000 to 50,000. 
In 1890, alone, the Fergus County Argus estimated that nearly 
28,000 head were driven north, forced out by the inclosing of 
land and water courses. In the same year, many of the larger 
outfits on the Shonkin range also moved north into the Milk 
River country,” where the opening of the northern reservation 
fortunately furnished an outlet. Before 1898, the open-range 
cattle business was very largely confined to the northern and 
eastern ranges.” From 1890 to 1900, the number of sheep in 
the eastern counties of Montana was more than doubled, 
whereas in the same years there was a positive decrease in the 
number of stock cattle.** Sheepmen bought land both to control 
the water supply and to raise winter feed. Seldom, if ever, 


°° Montana Stockman and Farmer, January, 1898. 

54 Interview with Brooks and Hilger, Mineral Argus (Maiden, Mont.), Jan. 24, 
1884, 

55 Fergus County Argus (Lewistown, Mont.), Aug. 7, 1890. 

56 River Press, April 27, 1892. 

°t Interview with John Clay in Montana Stockman and Farmer, January, 1898; 
editorial in ibid. 

‘8 Number of sheep and cattle in eastern Montana, including Carbon, Caseade, 
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even in the early days, were sheep left to find feed for them. 
selves throughout the winter. The acquisition of land and water 
rights by the sheepmen greatly reduced the amount of the pub- 
lic domain available to the cattle outfits. 

In the days when there was, comparatively speaking, plenty 
of range for everybody, there was little evidence of trouble be- 
tween cattlemen and sheepmen.*® Some of the most respected 
citizens, often themselves cattlemen, owned herds of sheep, 
George M. Miles, who bought the first herd owned in Custer 
County is an example of the union of the two interests in one 
person. There seems to have been some difficulty, in the Judith 
country especially, over the question of dogging of cattle by 
sheep dogs. The trouble, however, never approached the pro- 
portions of a ‘‘war.’’® The problem of overcrowding became 
more and more serious during the nineties, and just at the end 
of the century the great increase in the number of sheep, as well 
as the shrinkage of the range as a result of the taking up of land 
both by the small ranchers and the great cattlemen, brought the 
situation to a climax. For a period of three or four years, be- 
ginning with 1900, there are numerous instances of clashes be- 
tween cattlemen and sheepmen over the use of the range. In 
1900, some cowboys armed with clubs attacked a band of 2000 
sheep, owned by R. R. Selway, grazing near the Powder River, 
and destroyed the entire lot. The sheepman ultimately won out 


Choteau, Custer, Dawson, Fergus, Meagher, Sweet Grass, Teton, Valley, and Yellow- 
stone counties in the years in which they existed, 1890-1900. 
Year : Cattle Sheep 
1890 512,687 1,238,029 
1891 484,908 1,266,366 
1892 542,258 1,597,188 
1893 597,688 1,890,866 
1894 502,192 1,849,614 
1895 513,869 2,289,737 
1896 499,892 2,491,195 
1897 397,353 2,542,004 
1898 316,531 2,592,392 
1899 308,932 2,811,438 
1900 333,541 3,047,745 
Compiled from Annual Reports of the State Board of Equalization of Montana, 
1890-1900. 
59 Paul C. Phillips (ed.), Forty Years on the Frontier as Seen in the Journals 
and Reminiscences of Granville Stuart (Cleveland, 1925), II, 187. 
60 Mineral Argus, April 16, 1885. 
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by having some of his herders take up homesteads controlling 
the water supply of the disputed range.” 

The year 1903 was particularly fruitful of such outbreaks. 
On the Sun River, the cattlemen organized and sent a warning 
to the sheepmen demanding that they remove their flocks from 
a certain territory within twenty-four hours and threatening to 
drive them out in case this was not done. Before actual hostili- 
ties took place, however, an agreement was reached whereby the 
cattlemen undertook to confine their stock on one part of the 
range and the sheepmen undertook to keep their flocks on the 
other. In explaining the cause of the trouble in this region, the 
River Press touched the key to the problem in general. ‘‘The 
trouble,’’ we read, ‘‘is due in a great measure to the fact that 
much of the land that was formerly free range has been taken 
up by actual settlers, the cattle and sheepmen being driven fur- 
ther and further into the mountains. The range finally became 
so contracted that the cattlemen, who were the first on the 
ground, demanded that the sheepmen retire to some other por- 
tion of the country.’’* Probably the most serious situation 
was in Carbon County. Here the cattlemen formed an organiza- 
tion and defined the boundaries of the range which they intended 
to keep for their exclusive use, warning sheepmen to keep 
out." There were a number of acts of violence directed against 
the sheepmen. One sheepman was stopped on the road, his wag- 
ons riddled with bullets, and some of his sheep shot.** A sheep 

61 Daily Yellowstone Journal, Dec. 29, 1900. Interview with W. P. Flynn, 
June 16, 1926. A pro-sheep but withal honest statement of the situation appeared 
in the Daily Yellowstone Journal, April 30, 1901. The Eastern Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association passed various resolutions, but took no definite action in the 
matter. See minutes of this Association, 39-45, in the possession of George Meyers of 
Miles City. 

62 Issue of July 29, 1903. 

*8 The following notice was posted by the New Cattlemen’s Association of the 
Stillwater: ‘‘The representative cattlemen in the vicinity of Absarokee respectfully 
ask that you keep outside the lines of the following described range, after May 1, 
1903. Commencing at East Rosebud creek on the south side of what is known as 
the Old Agency ranch, and from there in a direct line to the north line of what is 
known as the Gruel School section, from there in a direct line to the head of Shane 
Creek joining the Joliet Stock Association line, from there to the Yellowstone, up 
the Yellowstone to the Stillwater, to East Rosebud thence up East Rosebud to the 
place of beginning.’’ Daily Yellowstone Journal, April 30, 1903. 

64Ibid., July 13, 1903. 
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camp, said to have been of considerable value, was destroyed by 
fire, and the cattlemen were credited with the act. In northern 
Wyoming near Thermopolis, a band of masked men raided a 
sheep camp, shot the herder through the lung, burned his outfit, 
and dynamited some thousands of sheep.” 

The arguments advanced by the cattlemen to the effect that 
sheep must be kept out because they destroyed the forage and 
poisoned the range for the cattle were not without a basis in 
fact. The root of the difficulty, however, was in the increased 
competition for the grazing lands. The cattlemen were often 
well organized and generally had been the first to appropriate 
the grass in their particular locality. The organization gave 
them the power, and their priority of location some justification 
(in their own eyes at least) for limiting or entirely excluding 
the sheep. There were also quarrels between sheepmen and 
sheepmen and between cattlemen and eattlemen over the control 
of certain sections of the range. In Carbon County, in 1902, 
there was a serious clash between two groups of cattlemen. 
There was considerable hard feeling against certain Wyoming 
outfits which came into this part of Montana for the summer 
feed. A herd of these outside cattle was driven over a precipice 
and a large number of them killed and one of the Wyoming 
eattlemen was shot from ambush. Had the stock destroyed 
been sheep, the trouble would have been ealled a cattle-and-sheep 
war and the natural antagonism of cattlemen and sheepmen 
would have been offered as an explanation. The true signifi- 
cance of these range wars unfortunately has been obscured by 
overemphasis of the essential incompatibility of the cattle and 
sheep interests. 

The characteristic cattleman of the range days not only knew 
no fenced pasture, but also produced no forage crops for winter 
feeding, and had no extensive ranch buildings nor improvements. 
He found it unnecessary to own more than a small patch of land 
at the most, and his operations consisted only in turning loose 
his stock, branding the calves, and rounding up and shipping 
the steers. It was seldom that a sod was turned; and grain, 
vegetables, and even dairy products for consumption at the 


65 Ibid., July 28, 1903. 
66 Ibid., Feb. 5, 1903. 
87 Quoted from the Helena Herald in the River Press, July 5, 1902. 
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ranch had to be purchased, sometimes from distant producers.” 

From the very earliest times, however, there were exceptions. 
The Grinnell Livestock Company which ran cattle on a range at 
the head of Tongue River and on Hanging Woman Creek in 
southern Montana and northern Wyoming was one of these ex- 
ceptions. C. H. Grinnell, the superintendent and founder of the 
company, located his ranch in 1880, and almost immediately 
laid out an extensive system of irrigation. In the next four 
years, over $20,000 was reported to have been spent on the 
system of ditches, which furnished water for over 5000 acres 
of land. In 1885, a hundred acres was in alfalfa. The produc- 
tion of forage on this irrigated tract made possible the fatten- 
ing of steers during the winter and sufficient feeding for the 
whole herd to prevent heavy winter losses. The bulls were kept 
up from the first of December, a practice which seems to have 
greatly increased the percentage of healthy calves.” 

In northern Montana on the Sun River, T. C. Power had 5000 
acres enclosed, of which 300 were seeded with timothy and the 
remainder devoted to pastures and feeding grounds. The stone 
barn 40 x 80 feet was one of the finest in the Northwest. These 
improvements were rendered more essential because of Mr. 
Power’s investment in considerable numbers of wellbred cattle 
not used to the hard conditions of the range.” 

The O. D. Ranch on the Rosebud, belonging to Hubbard and 
Thompson, also boasted of many unusual advantages. An ex- 
tensive system of irrigation ditches served to water several 
hundred aeres of fine meadow, besides a considerable tract of 
crop land on which were raised oats and corn. The food of the 
cowboys and other workers was largely supplied from the fine 
garden, also under irrigation, which produced every kind of 
vegetable that one might desire, even cucumbers and melons. 
It was the desire of the management to make the ranch as nearly 
self-sufficing as possible, tools and skilled workmen for black- 
smithing, carpentering, etc., being supplied. The desirability 


*S With thousands of cattle on every hand, it is surprising to find that the cattle- 
man and the cowboy on his ranch seldom had fresh dairy products. This is par- 
tially explained by the untractable nature of the range cows and partially by pure 
indifference, 

°° Yellowstone Journal, April 15, 1885. 

0 Riwer Press, Dec. 15, 1886. 
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of such economic independence is easily understood when it is 
realized that the ranch was over one hundred miles from the 
nearest town or railroad. Several square miles of pasture was 
kept under fence for grazing part of the 20,000 head of cattle 
owned by the company.” 

The advantage obtained by winter feeding was made evident 
by an early experiment of J. D. Adams on his ranch on Little 
Goose Creek. From the fall of 1884 to the fall of 1887, Mr, 
Adams gathered his cattle each winter, kept them in an inelo- 
sure, and fed them hay and straw. In 1885, he had 76 calves from 
his herd. A neighbor who did not feed in the winter had 82. In 
the spring of the next year, Mr. Adams got 75 calves and the 
range-wintered cattle of his neighbor produced only 35. In the 
cold season of 1886 and 1887, Mr. Adams with the same herd and 
continuing his feeding practices, got 100 calves, whereas his still 
unconverted neighbor got just 16." 

This class of ‘‘range ranchers’’ who depended upon the pub- 
lic domain for most of their pasture, but owned or leased con- 
siderable land on which they produced food and feed for winter, 
was considerably enlarged as a result of the experiences of the 
hard winter. Examples like those of Mr. Adams were too ob- 
vious to be without influence. Many cattlemen from this time on 
maintained herds of only 2000 or 3000, mostly cows, which they 
close herded and fed and protected during the winter. Those 
who remained in the business on a purely range basis confined 
themselves more and more to the fattening of steers, shipped 
and driven in from the breeding grounds of the south. Losses 
among the steers had been much smaller than among cows and 
calves. The business of maturing steers had an advantage over 
the breeding business since much less capital was required and 
the turn-over was more rapid. Also, when no winter feeding was 
attempted, the number of steers that could be handled was lim- 
ited only by the extent of the available range. It was generally 
believed that it was impracticable to attempt to winter feed 
herds of more than 2000 head. Throughout the nineties, the 
number of small herds depending upon winter feeding grew 
steadily, and many of the larger outfits began to provide shelter 


71 Weekly Yellowstone Journal, July 30, 1887. 
72 Quoted from the Sheridan Post in ibid., Jan. 21, 1888. 
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and feed for the calves and weak cows during the worst winter 
weather.” 

Before 1903 or 1904, practically all the cattlemen of eastern 
Montana were added to the ranks of winter feeders. Many of 
them also turned partially or entirely from their dependence 
upon the public range in summer and provided pastures for 
their stock. In Custer County, great owners like Henry Tussler 
and Joe Seott went into the winter-feeding business heavily in 
the middle nineties. In 1897, John Lepley of the Shonkin dis- 
trict made arrangements to provide feed for a large portion of 
his eattle during the winter. In most cases, only a part of the 
stock was fed, and for a few weeks only. There seems to have 
been no primary intention of fattening the cattle for the spring 
market, but it was recognized that winter-fed cattle went to 
market the next season in much better flesh.” 

During the period of the next ten years, very active propa- 
ganda was earried on urging the advantage of winter feeding, 
both as a protection against weather loss and to prepare the 
cattle for spring market. I. D. O’Donnell of Billings and Pro- 
fessors Shaw and Emery of the Montana Experiment Station 
were among the most active in this campaign.” The introduc- 
tion and development of alfalfa for hay helped to encourage 
winter feeding on a larger scale. Experiments made by A. C. 
Logan of Sweetgrass County, in 1895, seemed to show the prof- 
itableness of fattening range cattle on alfalfa hay.” By 1905 
and 1906, a considerable supply of hay-fed range cattle was 
being marketed annually, many of these coming from the Yel- 
lowstone and Milk River regions as well as from the mountain 
counties to the west.”7 In the meantime, the practice of feeding 
during the worst part of the winter, whether the cattle were to 


78** Uriel’? in the Daily Yellowstone Journal, March 28, 1889; George F. Shafer, 
‘‘Early History of McKenzie County,’’ State Historical Society of North Dakota, 
Collections, IV, 47; assessment records of Custer County. 

74 Weekly Yellowstone Journal, Aug. 3, 10, 17, 1895; Daily River Press, Sept. 2, 
1897; Montana Stockman and Farmer, January, 1897. 

"> River Press, Dee. 25, 1895; Daily River Press, Jan. 28, 1899; Daily Yellow- 
‘tone Journal, April 2, 1902. The minutes of the Mont. Stock Growers’ Assoc., ibid., 
April 20, 1904. 

‘© River Press, April 24, 1895. 

7 Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture, Labor, and Industry of 
Montana, 1906, pp. 169-71. 
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be marketed or not in the following year, continued and became 
practically universal.” 

The larger owner might provide for winter feeding by letting 
out cattle to small ranchers on contract.”® He might, on the 
other hand, raise his own hay. The demand for hay land and 
fenced pastures led to the purchase of thousands of acres in the 
years immediately following 1898. Some land was obtained by 
fraudulent means, some was bought from dissatisfied or bank- 
rupt homesteaders. The increasing demand for land is made 
clear by the land office records. The area of appropriated land 
in the Lewistown land district increased by over half a mil- 
lion acres in the three years from 1899 to 1902, whereas in the 
preceding five years it had increased only about half that 
much.* Most of this land was undoubtedly taken up by small 
ranchers, but it had the same effect upon the amount of available 
grazing land. 

Until this time, the Northern Pacific Railroad had not sold 
much of its eastern Montana land. In 1898, however, a special 
agent was sent to the meeting of the Montana Stock Growers’ 
Association in Miles City, and arranged for the sale or lease 
of over 15,000 acres of land.“* During the first three or 
four years of the new country, sales made by the Northern Pacif- 
ic land agent were very large.** In one day in November, 1901, 
over 40,000 acres were reported disposed of to various pur- 
chasers.** In the first ten days of 1902, over 60,000 acres were 
said to have been sold.** Toward the close of the year, John M. 
Holt, one of the largest cattlemen of Custer County, purchased 
65,000." In September, 1902, Pierre Wibaux expressed the 
opinion that, ‘‘any big outfit that desires to keep in the business, 


78 Emery, op. cit., 51; A. E. Cocher and R. P. Stevens, ‘‘Soil Survey of the Me- 
Kenzie Area, North Dakota,’’ Fourth Biennial Report of the Agricultural College 
Survey of North Dakota (Bismark, 1910), 63; Frank Spragg, ‘‘The Open Range,”’ 
Third Annual Report of the Montana Farmers’ Institute (Bozeman, 1905), 48. 

79 Emery, op. cit., 51. 

80 Compiled from Annual Reps. Comm. Gen. Land Office. The story of the Miles 
City district appears to have been much the same, but the records of that district 
are not comparable through such a long period. 

81 Daily Yellowstone Journal, June 18, 1898. 

82 Ibid., March 16 and June 8, 1901. 

83 Ibid., Nov. 27, 1901. 

84 Ibid., July 10, 1902. 

85 Ibid., Oct. 24, 1902. 
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must control its pastures ... eastern people have no idea of 
the revolution now going on in Montana. All the land east of 
Wibaux to the Missouri has gone into private hands. A year 
ago it could have been bought at $1.50 to $2.50 per acre; lately 
sales up to $9.00 have been made and I know men who have 
made $100,000 or more by speculation in this land within a few 
months.’’ ** At this time, Wibaux, himself, was engaged in ne- 
gotiations for the purchase of a large area of land in eastern 
Montana and western North Dakota. In the next year, he bought 
36,000 acres of railroad land at slightly less than a dollar an 
acre." 

During the same period on the northern ranges where there 
were no railroad lands, the purchasing and leasing of large 
areas by the big outfits was notable. The 30,000 acres between 
the Big Sandy and Birch creeks, which constituted the Me- 
Namara Ranch in 1900, had been purchased from the original 
homesteaders or leased from the state.** The Sun River Land 
and Livestock Company held a large part of its lands at that 
time under lease from the state.*° Various forms of land 
scrip, especially Forest Reserve, were extensively used in de- 
veloping large land holdings. Conrad Kohrs is reported to have 
seripped 14,000 acres in 1900. 

The extensive buying and leasing of pasture and meadow 
lands, which of course implied fenced pastures and winter-fed 
cattle, meant the end of true range conditions. Round-up dis- 
triets somewhat like those of the earlier days were still laid out 
by the eattlemen’s convention in 1903. The areas covered, how- 
ever, were already restricted and some of the round-ups were 
semi-private in character.” In 1907, the round-ups had become 
almost entirely private affairs carried on independently by the 
various remaining large outfits or by two or three in codpera- 
tion. The open eattle range was gone.” 

*8 Ibid., Sept. 30, 1902. 

‘? Bertha M. Kuhn, ‘‘ The W-Bar Ranch on the Missouri Slope,’’ State Hist. Soe. 
if N. Dak, Colls., V, 160. In 1904, he made a handsome profit by selling the same 
‘ands for $16 per acre. Ibid., 165. 

88 Daily River Press, Nov. 5, 1900. 

*® Account-books of the Sun River Land and Livestock Co. 


%” Daily River Press, April 23, 1900. 


“! Minutes of Montana Stock Growers’ Assoc., Yellowstone Journal, April 22, 
1903. 


* Daily Yellowstone Journal, April 22, 1907. 
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While some of the large companies were buying land and 
changing their methods to suit the situation, a much larger num- 
ber gave up the ghost and gave place to small cattle ranchers 
who kept a few cattle or sheep, or both, which were grazed upon 
pasture or perhaps upon fall range and fed in winter upon the 
forage produced on the ranch. Many of the cattlemen who did 
buy extensive areas, later found it more profitable to sell to in- 
coming ranchers than to work it themselves. The losses of the 
cattle business were often recouped by land booming. Be- 
tween the early nineties and 1900, there was a marked decline in 
the size of herds throughout eastern Montana. According to the 
assessment records of Custer County, there were 76 herds of 
over 500 head each in that county in 1893, and 244 herds of 20 
to 500 head. In 1900, there were only 25 herds of over 500 head, 
but the number of small herds had increased to 334. In 1908 
after the beginning of the farm boom, the figures are even more 
striking, there being only 22 large herds, but 498 herds of 20 to 
500 head.** These figures are probably at least 40% short as 
assessments were much less than actual holdings. Nevertheless, 
they give a generally reliable conception of the revolution that 
was taking place in the organization of the cattle business. The 
small rancher, by 1905 or 1906, had very largely superceded the 
range cattleman.* In 1902, the State Veterinary Surgeon in 
urging more attention to sanitary conditions recognized the 
changed state of affairs in which ‘‘the corral and shed [ would| 
be superceded by barns and stables.’’ * 

The passing of the Harris Franklin Cattle Company, in 1903, 
is symbolic of the disappearance of the old order. Harris 
Franklin, the president of the company, started in the range 
business, in 1881, as a small cattleman, but in a few years was 
able to buy up two other brands. In 1899, he added to his al- 
ready numerous holdings those of the old Continental Land and 
Livestock Company; in 1900, he purchased the entire herd of 


93 A study of the Custer County assessment records, initiated by Professor M. 
L. Wilson of the Montana State Agricultural College in Bozeman, was kindly placed 
at my disposal. I am also indebted to the College and the Experiment Station for 
stenographie and other aid. 

94 Billings Daily Gazette, April 22, 1902. Montana Stockman and Farmer, Decew- 
ber, 1898. Shafer, loc. cit. 

%5 Report of the State Veterinary Surgeon in the Annual Rep. Mont. Board of 
Stock Comm., 1902, pp. 11-12. 
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90,000 head belonging to Day and Creswell. The small rancher 
and the sheepman with their dogs and harrassing herdsmen in- 
truded upon his range, and in 1903 it was decided to sell all 
marketable beef and put the she stock into pastures in western 
Nebraska. Thus the H U, the Day and Creswell, and the Con- 
tinental brands, representing three of the greatest herds of the 
old days, disappeared from the southern Montana range at 
once.” 

Unfortunately, the forage in existence at the end of the open- 
range era was only the shadow of what it was at the beginning 
of the eattle business. The grasses had been cropped too closely, 
especially by sheep, in many districts, and died out, giving place 
to poorer varieties or to sagebrush and barren ground.” Over- 
stocking had become a cruel reality in the last years and a 
hastening agent in the movement toward a new era. 


% Billings Daily Gazette, July 31, 1903. 

°7 Annual Report of the Montana Experiment Station, 1902, pp. 71-72; Spragg, 
loc. cit., 71-73. The latter says ‘‘A rancher who came to the country shortly after 
1880 deseribes the grasses of these benches as a thick mass of leaves inclined toward 
the southeast in the fall by the northwest winds, and being laid to the ground by 
the snows retained much of their moisture until it had a chance to soak into the 
thirsty earth. His description led me to call it bluejoint. Many an old timer has 
told me that on the benches of the Judith Basin the bunch wheat grass nearly cov- 
ered the ground, and they thought nothing of riding across the country with their 
feet dragging in the grass. ... Perhaps none of our range grasses have been ex- 
terminated, but on aecount of the close feeding and tramping of stock they have 
been so reduced in quantity as to be almost absent in some places. In their place 
has come the little curly blue grama or buffalo grass on the better upland soils, 
while in the badland soils we have a waste. On the glacial drift northeast of the 
Highwood Mountains, I have seen extensive patches covered with a ‘moss.’ Taking 
up a sod and tapping out the ground, I have found in this felt of ‘moss’ roots, all 
the old dead roots and crowns of a once heavy grama sod.’’ 

















JAMES SCHOULER 


By Lewis Eruan E.uis 


James Schouler was born in Arlington, Massachusetts, March 
20, 1839. Grandson of a Scotch political refugee and son of a 
chronic office-holder under the state government, he came hon- 
estly by an interest in things political.’ A flattering contem- 
porary biography shows him a precocious and home-loving 
child, a writer of poetry at eleven, and organist and director of 
an adult choir at fourteen.*? After a rather lonely freshman 
year at Harvard, he came to take an active if not prominent 
part in college life, where his interests led him to an editorship 
of the Harvard Magazine, membership in the first Glee Club, 
and some excellence in public speaking.® 

The first year after graduation was spent in teaching at St 
Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire. Failing in his hope 
of securing the chair of English literature at Trinity College, he 
embraced the law, and after about two years of study found 
himself a member of the bar at the age of twenty-three. He and 
his partner reversed the traditional experience of young prac 
titioners — they prospered. The senior Schouler was at the 
moment war-time adjutant general of the state and in active 
touch with troops and troop movements. The short-term en- 
listments of the Civil War left many ex-soldiers with claims to 
prosecute against the government. Such numbers of these cases 
found their way to the offices of the junior Schouler that one is 
inclined to doubt the statement of the biographer, who asserts 
that, ‘‘An inevitable swarm of soldier claimants sought him 


1 Edward Stanwood, ‘‘Memoir of James Schouler,’’ 283, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Proceedings, LIV, 283-88. Referred to hereafter as ‘‘ Memoir.’’ 

2‘*Biography of James Schouler,’’ 210-19. This work, by an unnamed author, 
is inserted at the close of the volume, Historical Briefs (New York, 1896), 169 f. 
It contains many passages evidently from Schouler’s own pen, bearing out the 
statement that it was written from materials furnished by him. Referred to here- 
after as ‘‘ Biography.’’ 

3‘*Biography,’’ 219-48; ‘‘Memoir,’’ 284. 
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from the State House which his scrupulous father avoided all 
agency in directing.’’ * 

His own nine-months’ enlistment (1862-63) afforded the fu- 
ture author a first-hand view of a very minor portion of the 
scene which was later to engage his pen — a view whose breadth 
was magnified in its beholder’s mind before he dipped his pen 
into the inkpot. Moreover, a touch of army fever aggravated 
an ear trouble which had shown itself at Harvard and was later 
‘to make him quite deaf. This condition, coupled with the failure 
of a publishing venture, undoubtedly helped to turn him by 
degrees from the active practice of the law to the writing of 
legal textbooks and of history.° 

Post-war practice soon drew father and son together in a prof- 
itable quasi-partnership devoted to the old work of prosecuting 
soldiers’ claims. Thus was formed a combination of practical 
knowledge of the needs and status of the returned soldier with 
a technical knowledge of the law.* In 1869, business and literary 
projects took the new firm to Washington, where increasing 
prosperity allowed the father to retire on an annuity, in 1872, 
and contributed to the son’s independence. Here, too, the young 
man touched the heart of affairs in the midst of the Reconstruc- 
tion crisis. This contact also helped to center the point of view 
of his composition permanently, as it centered his life tempo- 
rarily, upon Washington.’ 

Here, in 1870, appeared the first of his series of eight legal 
textbooks, the production of which occupied much of his time 
until 1887. Here, too, was born, in 1871, his quarterly United 
States Jurist, only to die two years later of insufficient support. 
The intervals of this writing and his practice, now curtailed by 
increasing deafness, saw the publication (1880) of the first 
volume of his great monument, The History of the United States 
of America, under the Constitution, a work in seven volumes 
covering the years 1783-1877. Five volumes were published be- 

‘“*Biography,’’ 248-52; ‘*Memoir,’’ 284. 

5 **Biography,’’ 257; ‘‘Memoir,’’ 285. 

! *“*Biography,’’ 268-70; ‘* Memoir,’’ 285. 

***Biography,’’ 274-76; ‘‘Memoir,’’ 286. 

* These works enjoyed a considerable vogue and some ran into several editions. 
The seope of the present study, however, does not include their consideration. 


* Publication was begun in Washington, but the firm of W. H. Morrison, which 
ad been doing the work, experienced financial difficulties before it was completed 
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tween 1880 and 1891, the sixth in 1899, and the last in 1913. 
Other important works from the pen of the author before his 
death, April 20, 1920, are: Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1893), 
Historical Briefs (New York, 1896); Constitutional Studies, 
State and Federal (New York, 1897); Alexander Hamilton 
(Boston, 1901); Eighty Years of Union, being a Short History 
of the United States, 1783-1865 (New York, 1903); Americans 
of 1776 (New York, 1906) ; and Ideals of the Republic (Boston, 
1908).*° 

Schouler’s use of sources shows clearly his bent toward the 
political aspects of historical writing. Beyond the formal print- 
ed page, he drew largely upon his personal knowledge, real or 
assumed, of persons, places, and events. In Boston, he had ac.’ 
cess to the Boston Public Library and the Boston Athenaeum. 
The Library of Congress furnished him with printed and mant- 
script material, of which last he was in several cases the first 
exploiter. Thus he was the first to use the correspondence of 
James Monroe and the first to make constructive use of the 
papers of Andrew Johnson and the diary of Gideon Welles." 

In order to arrive at a quantitative and qualitative estimate 
of the nature and extent of his sources, the footnotes of Vol- 
umes I and VII of the History of the United States have been 
examined with some care, and the results are indicated in the 
subjoined tables.’* The finality of these figures is lessened by 
the extent to which the author has drawn upon his own ex- 


and the author made arrangements with Dodd, Mead and Co. of New York to con- 
tinue publication. 

10 ** Memoir,’’ 286; ‘‘Biography.’’ 281-89. This catalogue does not include con- 
tributions to legal journals or periodicals, save that several of the latter are re 
printed in Historical Briefs. 

11 Hist. of U. S., 1, vi; VII, iii. 

12 Analysis of sources of Vol. I, 1783-1801: 

A — Types of sources 
biographical 
personal papers 
official documents, government publications, ete. 
general and special historical works 
newspapers (used but slightly) 
travel accounts (used but slightly) 
miscellaneous 


Of the foregoing, 43 were cited but once. 
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perience and observation, and by the fact that a very consider- 
able proportion of his pages are undocumented. With this 
qualification, Table I warrants certain conclusions. The au- 
thor’s material is very largely official, semi-official, and legal. 
It concerns the writings and doings of men who were at the cen- 
ter of affairs of state and the documents which record the re- 
sults of their activity. Matters economic, industrial, and social 


B— Use made of various sources: 


U. S. Statutes at Large quoted from 123 times 
Hamilton’s Works a oo gs 
Jefferson’s Works - = 6 | 
Annals of Congress ” ~ 2 
John Adams’ Works ” 7" gg" 
Hildreth — United States si 7 “4” 
Madison’s Works de ~ 2. 
Washington’s Writings = OO a 
J. C. Hamilton — Republic - “eo 
Bancroft — United States re ~~ |. 
Fisher Ames’s Works ” " we 
Elliott’s Debates wc - ae o 
Madison’s Debates iad se . ™ 
The Federalist re = - 


The above are the author’s own designation of his sources. 


Analysis of sources of Vol. VII, 1865-77: 








A— Types of sources Number 
biographical 12 
periodicals — especially The Nation and Harper’s Magazine 7 
official documents, government publications, etc. 4 
newspapers cited by name (frequently cited vaguely — ‘‘ newspapers of 

the day’’) 3 
travel accounts 3 
personal papers 2 

31 
B— Use made of various sources: 
Rhodes, History of U. 8., Vol. V-VII cited 235 times 
Welles — Diary 
U. 8S. Statutes at Large o 2p 
N. Y. Nation - =” 
Johnson manuscripts ~ ae 
Harper’s Magazine - 
Century Magazine - 
McCulloch — Men and Measures - ee. 
Congressional Globe ~ 
Supreme Court Decisions = os 
N. Y. Tribune my eearte 
N. Y. Times -" = 
Boston Herald "= 
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are pushed to the periphery or ignored entirely. Even in the 
political realm, the emphasis is unevenly distributed. He would 
be a rash writer on the period of the Constitutional Convention 
who would today place Elliott’s Debates, Madison’s Debates 
and The Federalist at the bottom of his list of authorities, 
Analysis of the constituents of the seventh volume shows a 
change. Premier place is given to a secondary work, Rhodes’s 
History of the United States. Periodicals and newspapers, more 
numerous and available for the period treated, are more relied 
upon. Statutes are frequently cited, the debates which produced 
the statutes being used but seldom. The emphasis remains, as 
at first, primarily political. 

Schouler has left a fairly complete statement of his own rules 
and methods of historical writing and of the ends to be sought 
by such writing. These are found in occasional essays read be- 
fore the American Historical Association and collected in the 
volume Historical Briefs, where they may be examined briefly 
and then tested in the laboratory of his own works. ‘‘History,”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘is the record of consecutive events, — of consecutive 
public events.’’** This at once explains and limits his point of 
view. He advised the aspiring writer first to select and circum- 
scribe a rather narrow field, and then to familiarize himself with 
every phase of the life of the period: its military, political, so- 
cial, industrial, and religious aspects.** Knowing the facts, he 
held the next duty to be to secure a proper relationship between 
the less and the more important, and to treat the whole with a 
due perspective and in the light of its own day.*® 

He distinguished clearly between the primary and the see- 
ondary source, and carefully evaluated their comparative 
merits.’ After stating his personal preference for an original 
source, he continued, ‘‘but secondary sources of knowledge | 
have largely accepted as a labor-saving means, where I could 
bring my own accumulated knowledge and habits of verification 
to bear upon them, so as to judge fairly of their comparative 

13 Historical Briefs, 23. 

14 Ibid., 25-29. 

15“. . . every epoch is best read and explained by its own light, by its own 
contemporaneous record; and every other record ought to be held but secondary and 
subservient in comparison.’’ Ibid., 20. 

16 Ibid., 66-68. 
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worth.’’?’ He realized both the desirability and the difficulty 
of securing an unbiased attitude,”* but avowedly preferred to 
err on the side of bias rather than fail to teach the lessons which 
he believed that history held for the intelligent investigator.” 
Schouler had no use whatever for the ‘‘comprehensive meth- 
ods’? of a ‘‘literary bureau,’’ as employed by Bancroft. He 
deprecated the tendency to large-scale and collective enterprise 
which he saw growing up in his later years; and while he real- 
ized that this was inevitable in business, he made a plea for in- 
dividualism in other spheres: ‘‘but for art, for scholarship, for 
literature and religion. . . . I would keep the freest play possi- 
ble to the individual and to individual effort.’’*° He stated his 
own practice in this regard rather fully: 
Whether it be from an innate distrust of hired subworkers, or for 
economy’s sake, or from the pride of responsible authorship, or be- 
cause of habits which I early formed in life of concentrating and 
warming into interest wherever I personally investigated. ... I 
never employed literary assistance of any sort, except .. . for copy- 
ing out my rough drafts in a neat hand for my own revision, and for 
transcribing passages from other books which I had first selected. . . . 
In fine, every real research, where I have published, and every page 
of composition, has been my own. . . . I have shown my manuscript 
to no one at all for criticism or approval; nor have I received sugges- 
tions, in any volume, even as to literary style and expression, except 
upon printed sheets from the casual proof-reader, as the book went 
finally through the press.** 
This lack of dependence upon any literary criticism let him in 
for severe castigation by reviewers who condemned his want of 


17 Ibid., 42. 

18 [bid., 64. 

19**Let us, however, have earnestness; for the writer, historian, or biographer 
to be most mistrusted, is he, in my opinion, who gains no earnestness at all from his 
subject, but remains wholly neutral, negative and external, — critical, quizzical or 
cynical, as the mood may move him, — or extending the arm of judicial patronage, 
like some self-chosen Rhadamanthus who practices before the looking-glass.’’ Ibid., 


‘And while retracing thus the footprints of the past, we shall do well if we deduce 
the right moral; .. .’’ Ibid., 33. 

‘‘Whatever the historian may print and publish for the edification of the public, 
let him endeavor to make the result apparent for which he prospected; let him tell 
ihe tale, unfold the particulars and inculeate the lesson. . . .’’ Ibid., 47. 

20 [bid., 38. 

21 Tbid., 40-41. 
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style in no uncertain terms. His answer was a rather lame de- 
fense in the essay on historical style: ‘‘ First of all, an author’s 
style should be the image of himself, and if it exposes him in- 
stead as the copyist of other minds, it must fail of impressive- 
ness. . . . Next, to borrow the advice of our admirable Pres- 
cott . . . one should chiefly ‘be engrossed with the thought and 
not with the fashion of expressing it.’ For the chief thing after 
all in effective writing is to put clearly the idea intended.”’ 
The History of the United States best illustrates Schouler’s 
method of arranging his compositions. It is primarily chrono- 
logical with topical subdivisions. The number of chapters is 
comparatively small, but the later volumes are divided into 
sections which correspond to the usual chapters. The Presiden- 
tial administration and the Congressional term are the underly- 
ing time units treated in the earlier volumes. Thus, Volume | 
disposes of ‘‘The Thirteen Confederate States,’’ ‘‘The Consti- 
tutional Convention,’’ and ‘‘The More Perfect Union’’ in the 
introductory chapter, and is then divided as follows: 
Chapter ii—‘‘First Administration of George Washing. 
ton’’ 
A — Period of First Congress 
B— Period of Second Congress 
Chapter iii—‘‘Second Administration of George Washing- 
ton’’ 
A — Period of Third Congress 
B — Period of Fourth Congress 
Chapter iv —‘‘Administration of John Adams’’ 
A — Period of Fifth Congress 
B— Period of Sixth Congress 
This is the basic treatment throughout, with occasional digres- 
sions to treat of particular topics which do not fit into the 
scheme. Examples are the chapter in Volume IT on ‘‘The United 
States in 1809,’’ and in Volume V on ‘‘The Mexican War.”’ 
Military, diplomatic, and biographical chapters in the two con- 
cluding volumes work havoc with the formal scheme, and the ad- 
ministration-congress method of treatment becomes little more 
than a convenient device for holding the former together. 
An attempt to evaluate the author’s work presents certain 
22 Ibid., 73-74, 
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pros and cons which may be summarized and illustrated. Less 
favorable observation include faulty style, bias, poor citations 
of sources, inaccuracies of text, and omissions of material. On 
the credit side may be noted good proportioning of space, effec- 
tive use of the personalities of prominent leaders in the narra- 
tive, opening up of new collections of source material, and pio- 
neering in a hitherto largely unworked field of American history. 

Despite the practice gained in turning out six thousand pages 
of legal textbooks and several hundred pages in the field of his- 
tory, Schouler’s style never attained a pleasant smoothness. 
His sentences, often crisp enough in their content, are frequent- 
ly unduly long. Moreover, they are sometimes the vehicle of 
widely variant ideas. In his case, the all-embracing binder was 
the comma, varied by an occasional semicolon. The result was a 
harshness easily noticeable. An illustration is in point: 

The White House, as Lincoln oceupied it, was that, to all intents, 
which it still remains, though less cramped in its original surroundings. 
In its upper chambers, both for home and office life, dwelt Lincoln, (3 
like most of his predecessors; and his only summer variation was in 
using, with his family, a modest cottage at the Soldiers’ Home on the 
northern suburb, towards which, by the main road, he might be seen 
riding in a barouche from the White House, on a bright September 
afternoon, with a few mounted cavalry for his escort. . . .** 

As has already been noted, he not only admitted bias, but fre- 
quently avowed it. This was both positive and negative. Of 
Lincoln he said: ‘*The farther we recede from the era of our 
great civil strife the more colossal stands out the figure of Lin- 
coln upon the dim perspective.’’** He spent pages trying to 
vindicate Johnson’s sobriety, though compelled to admit that 
the latter’s own papers show that he was intoxicated when in- 
ducted into the Vice-Presidency.** His whole treatment of John- 
son is designed to ‘‘vindicate’’ a much-maligned man. On the 
other hand, he was outspoken in his opposition to the forces 
which brought about the Civil War. Speaking of expeditions 
into Cuba and Mexican filibusters he said: ‘‘. . . . the sanguine 
friends of slavery encouraged new conquests to the southward. 

23 Hist. of U. S., VI, 324. Reviews commenting on this point: The Nation, XL, 
137; LXIII, 387; LXV, 423, American Historical Review, III, 379 ff. 


24 Hist. of U. S., VI, 1. 
*5 Ibid., VII, 8. 
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This to disunion dreamers promised stability and strength to 
the future Southern confederacy. . . .’’** Of Calhoun he seemed 
unable to bring himself to speak quite temperately. Late in 
his life, ‘‘Calhoun was now perversely bent upon destruction. 
Misrepresenting the free section as all the while the aggessor, 
and warning his fellow-slaveholders that they would soon be 
forced to choose between abolition and secession, he set himself 
to breaking cord after cord which bound the slave States to the 
Union, so as to bring in the latter alternative by way of antici- 
pation. . . .’’? And in 1861,‘‘The philosophy of Southern states. 
manship was, in truth, poisoned and vitiated by the sophistries 
of the great Calhoun. . . .’’** Speaking of the vacancies in the 
civil and military establishments after secession, he said that 
many resigned, ‘‘while viperous incumbents still coiled tightly 
to strike unseen at the hand that fed them.’’ * Of the Confeder- 
ate Constitution he remarked: ‘‘ When we examine the flag and 
the written charter of this aspirant to the family of nations, we 
are at once impressed by the infringement of copyright. Here, 
surely, was shown a poverty of ideas in the art of govern- 
ment... .’’** However, he supported the Jeffersonian em- 
bargo and condemned the Hartford Convention in no uncertain 
terms.*° 
His work falls far short of present standards of precision in 
the citation of authorities.** His statements of fact will not al- 
26 [bid., V, 211. 
27 Ibid., V, 153, 504. 
28 Ibid., VI, 19. 
29 Ibid., VI, 54-55. 
30 Ibid., II, 181, 197, 474-76. 
31 A few examples chosen at random from the opening and concluding volumes of 
the Hist. of U. S., are illustrative: 
I, page citation 
169 4 Hildreth 
182 Life of Timothy Pickering, 1790 
185 John Adams’s Works 
John Jay’s Correspondence, 1807 


273 Congressional Documents 
399 See Centinel and other newspapers, May-July, 1798. 


Fai, 13 N. Y. Tribune and other newspapers of the day 
(this is a very frequent type) 
61 Newspapers 
185 Newspapers; author’s recollections (another type frequently found 
in this volume) 


——_>_——l i CO C— 
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wavs bear the test of truth. Of the Civil War he says: ‘‘It is 
a memorable fact . . . that the circumference of rebellion was 
bounded by the slaveholding States, and that not a single com- 
monwealth where freedom was the condition had the slightest 
inclination to be drawn into its toils.’’ ** In the earlier editions, 
errors in spelling and in proper names are too frequent and 
consistent to be laid to the typesetter; and these are not entirely 
corrected in later editions.** Further criticism is due his work 
because of neglect or omission of prominent subjects and sources 
of information. His treatment of the Civil War almost entirely 
neglects the administration policy of arbitrary arrests. His 
volume on Reconstruction makes slight use of the growing mass 
of monographic material and overlooks entirely Professor Dun- 
ning’s studies in that field.** 

A final eriticism, from the point of view of present scholar- 
ship, is his overemphasis of the political, legal, and constitu- 
tional aspects of history. In justice, it should be remembered, 
however, that he was merely writing history as it was being 
written in his day. He made conscientious efforts to overcome 
this tendency, but his training in the law and his acquaintance 
with political affairs at the center of politics were too much for 
him. Nevertheless, in comparison with contemporary writers, 
it would seem that his earlier volumes did achieve an unusual 
degree of success in reaching beyond the purely political. Early 
reviews note with favor his detailed excursions into ‘‘the social 
and economic life of the people; their recreations; their habits 
of thought and action; their municipal arrangements; the char- 
acter and influence of the immigration. .. .’’** But the excur- 
sions were excursions only, and to the end he remained a politi- 
cal and constitutional historian who continued to produce in 
this vein, after the tide had set in other directions. 

On the credit side is to be noted his sense of proportion. 
Having chosen the political field for development, he was ju- 
dicious in the apportionment of emphasis on events within that 
field.*° He sueceeded in weaving into the narrative pleasing and 

82 Ibid., VI, 61. 

83 See the review of Vol. IV in The Nation, XLIX, 57, which cites various 
specifie instances of this. Also ibid., LXV, 424; Am. Hist. Rev., XIX, 667. 

84 Ibid., V, 774; XIX, 666. 

85 The Nation, XXXIV, 41, review of Vol. I. 

88 Ibid., XLIX, 55 ff.; Am. Hist. Rev., V, 771; XIX, 665. 
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effective studies of the leading individuals of the period de- 
scribed.” A third contribution which he made to historical lit. 
erature was the initial exploitation of several sets of mann- 
scripts, notably the correspondence of Monroe, the Johnson 
manuscripts and the diary of Gideon Welles. 

A concluding estimate of his place in historiography would 
include the following. Training and association made him a his- 
torian of politics, diplomacy, and battles, a fact which, in his 
own day, was not such a drawback as at the present. It was per- 
haps his misfortune that he continued to live and write in a 
time when a wider range of subject matter was demanded by 
those who write book reviews and dabble in the mysteries of 
historiography. Inheritance and mental bent gave him a bias 
on various subjects which was accentuated by the fact that he 
lived close to or during certain highly provocative phases of 
our national life. This was bound to color any attempt he might 
make to write of the events in which he participated or of which 
he was a witness. Lastly, and particularly important in his own 
day which really ended before the present deluge of historical 
writing, his great contribution was that he, first among histor- 
ians, succeeded in bridging with a continuous narrative the pe- 
riod from the beginnings of the nation down to the end of Re- 
construction. 


37 The Nation, XLIX, 57. Another reviewer, however, accuses him of letting his 
bias outweigh his skill in this regard. Am. Hist. Rev., V, 773. 
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Tuey Atso MarcHep 
Epitep By Paut BavuGcumMan INGERSOLL 


‘*Tt’s not the pack that you carry on your back, 


It’s the last long mile.’’ 


The familiar words recall visions of marching columns swing- 
ing and singing along a white road which purported to lead to- 
ward Berlin. Many a time, however, weary doughboys nearing 
the end of a long hike found song impossible. Enough to plod 
along through a drizzle of French rain — to lift one foot after 
the other, and to keep out of the way of the file-closer behind. 
‘““Combien de kilometres?’’ was then the only question on the 
lips, and ‘‘Fall out on the right side of the road!’’ the only 
sound the ear was tuned to catch. 

Yet, after all, the soldier of 1917-18 spent comparatively little 
of his time on the march. He covered thousands of miles of the 
earth’s surface, but usually with the aid of some sort of 
mechanical conveyance. Even the hommes-40 and the army truck 
saved his legs, however much they jolted his spine or ruined 
his vocabulary. Places there were beyond the railhead or on 
the road to the Rhine where marching became too common for 
comfort. As for the soldier behind the lines, it was only occa- 
sionally and for short distances that he was required to ‘‘hoof 
it.’? But whatever one’s fortune in this respect, it is certain 
that he was ready to affirm under oath on the day of his dis- 
charge that he had a-plenty of marching —a prevailing senti- 
ment which has made life a sinecure for the automobile sales- 
man ever since. 

With reminders of one’s own days spent under full pack to 
jog the memory, it is easy to become curious about the life of 
the soldiers of an earlier war. To the doughboy of seventy 
years ago, marching was the usual method of locomotion, not 
the occasional. James Boyd has pictured clearly the southern 
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soldier of the Civil War in his remarkable book, Marching On, 
and what he has to say might be said of the northern soldier as 
well. To him the march often became a nightmare — an endless 
contest with weariness, until men reached that pitch of exhaus- 
tion where they fell asleep as they marched. 

It is with questions of army conditions of those days in mind . 
that I have searched the pages of the diary of a soldier of the 
Civil War. The story it tells has not only repaid the effort, but 
merits comparison with the better-known days of a decade ago. 

This diary, which I have been privileged to study, is no out- 
standing work as diaries go. On the contrary, it is a simple lit- 
tle day-by-day record of the movements of a private soldier 
of Company E, Seventeenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry — just 
such a record of camping places and marches as thousands of 
A. E. F. soldiers jotted down in memorandum books to preserve 
for themselves the story of their army life. This tiny book — 
two by four inches in size and half an inch thick — contains 
memoranda of the days from March 3, 1862 to August 6, 1863, 
allowing merely a line or two for each day’s notation. The very 
paucity of its comment would make it appear valueless, yet much 
can be read between the lines without drawing unduly upon the 
reader’s imagination. 

The writer of the diary, as has been said, was a common sol- 
dier in the Union army —a hardy, intelligent, able soldier, but 
one little trained to the use of the pen. His spelling violates 
many a rule, but leaves little to be misunderstood. There is no 
attempt to embellish the chronicle, no swagger nor boast, little 
of battle, and no complaint of army fare except the simple no- 
tation of ‘‘no blankets”’ or ‘‘little to eat today.’’ Lacking much 
in the way of detail, the account more than satisfies with its air 
of simplicity and trustworthiness. The reader is not apt to go 
astray in picturing a day described as: 

Wednesday 19. rain Strike tents & waited further orders Con- 
tinued raining orders come at twelve oc. to pitch tents & wate till 
morning 
How like the army that sounds! 

From March 20, 1862 — the date when the first movement be- 
gins —to February 17, 1863, the diary records marches which 
carried its author and his organization into four states — Ken- 
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tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama. In the first two 
states, a great deal of tramping hither and yon is recorded, 
amounting to a double crossing of both from north to south. 
Starting from Nashville, the way leads south to Corinth, east to 
Tuscumbia, Alabama, thence back to Nashville and north across 
Kentucky to Louisville. Following the retreat of Bragg, the 
route turns southward again, crossing Kentucky and continuing 
to Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

I have only roughly checked the distances on the map, but 
sufficiently to warrant acceptance of the figures set down in the 
diary. The total there recorded reaches 1090 miles. Since this 
covers a period of 334 days, 92 of which were spent on the 
march as against 242 in camp, one can say that this soldier of a 
by-gone day spent about one-quarter of his time on the march, 
and that the distances traveled averaged something less than 
twelve miles per marching day. 

Surely these figures do not appear remarkable for a time 
when men were more accustomed to foot travel than nowadays. 
Yet that is not the impression one receives from reading the 
day-by-day record. Choosing the account beginning Monday, 
September 15, 1862, one finds the following entries: 

Monday 15 Left Nashville at 3 oclock A. M. march 23 miles and 


Campt near Spring with Light Baggage & no tents 
Tuesday 16 Sept Marched 22 miles and campt near Franklin Ky 
Wednesday, 17. Marched 19 miles. campt near BowlingGreen Ky. 
Thursday, 18. Mareh at 5 oClock P. M. 5 miles. went in camp after 
Dark 


Friday Sept. 19 March 25 miles and campt near Bell Station Ky. 

Saturday, 20. Moved at 8 oClock A. M. Mar 8 miles and campt near 
Cave City Ky. hear we come up with Braggs army 

Sunday 21. Moved back 8 miles to Bell Station at 8 oClock P. M. to 
guard a train of provision threw 

Monday Sept. 22. March 8 miles and camped at Cave City again 

Tuesday, 23. Mar 17 miles and camped near Bacon Creek Ky. 

Wedensday 24. March 26 miles and camped near Elizabeth town Ky 

Thursday 25 Sept Mar 19 miles and camped at West Point Ky. 

Friday 26, march 19 Miles and camped at Louisville Ky 

It is true that this dash to the northward to head off Bragg’s 
invading army shows the most rapid movement— eighteen 
miles per day — but the diary is filled with such weeks of steady 
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tramping. Though the number of miles per day was often lower, 
the conditions of the march at times were worse. Throughout 
the whole of the record, one feels the steady monotony of hik- 
ing — the here-today-and-gone-tomorrow of army life. Broken 
at times by temporary camps as it was, the life called for eon- 
tinual movement. That, after all, is the test of such existence. 
One may march far in a day without complaint; but to wake on 
the following days to march again and yet again — in all sorts 
of weather and on scant rations eked out by plunder of field and 
orchard — footsore and body-weary —that’s the rub. The 
story that unfolds in the reader’s mind as he opens the diary to 
page after page of seemingly endless, often-futile marching 
breathes a spirit of physical courage and of mental resignation 
toward this steady grind. 

Since it is but human to record the unusual, one may assume 
that this soldier of the 1860’s gave more space in his diary to 
extremes of hardship or good fortune than to description of 
ordinary life. What the common fare in the way of food and 
equipment was, can scarcely be determined from this record. 
Since the wants of soldiers in the field are simple, one may infer 
that they included little more than tent and blankets, sufficient 
clothing, plenty of plain food, and good water. These the army 
may have supplied quite generally, except for occasions on long 
marches or in battle when transport or commissary failed to 
function properly. But these exceptions as noted in the diary 
must have been all too frequent for comfort. There is scarcely 
a page but mentions casually the lack of one or more of these 
necessities or of that other important factor in outdoor life — 
favorable weather. A few extracts from the pages which cover 
the days of August and September, 1862, will serve as illustra- 
tion: 

Saturd 23. in eve Company order on Picket. found plenty of Green 
Corn 

Sunday 24. Bright day ordered Back to Camp as rigement was order- 
ed to move at dark moved beon Pelham in woods no Blankets lay on 
ground 

Monday 25. made my breakfast on green Corn report the rebels ad- 
vance in force 


Tusday Aug 26. lay last night on the rocks on the side of the moun- 
tan on half rations 
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Wedensday 27. Several divisions hear expecting a fight. lived prin- 
cipaly on Green Corn 

Thursday 28. no move yet. no tents or Blankets wagons back to 
Decker 

Friday 29. move back a few hundred yards in woods 

Saturday 30. Called up at 33 by revelle for march pass threw Decker 
went on to Winchester (15 miles) very dusty 

Sunday Aug. 31. In morning before daylight Start for Nashville 
march (15 miles) threw wods & dust to Talahoma Tenn. Night rain 

Monday September 1. not so dusty march in mor (21 miles) Biv- 
vuct on Duck River Tenese near Shelbyville Baithed and washed in the 
River our Company on Picket 

Tusday 2. march early very large train to guarde ride part of the 
time 27 miles to day Campt on Stone River on half rations of Crackers 
& tea. 

Wednesday Sept 3. Bright day lay in Camp prety well wore out 

Thursday 4. went & got some apples in forenoon In afternoon march 
(5 miles) till after dark Campt in woods plenty of Sweet potatoes 

Friday 5 at daylight up and going Campt at Lavergne 12 miles of 
Nashville 

Saturday 6. March to Nashville Tenn. 

This practice of supplying the deficiencies of the commissary 
by raids upon the neighboring farms is mentioned again and 
again. In the preceding July, near Tuscumbia, these additions 
to army fare are recorded: 

Wedensday July 16 Spent the day in Camp Eating rosten ears 

Thursday 17 in Camp plenty of Burys 

Friday 18 in Camp 

Saturday 19 Received orders to be ready to march 

Sunday 20 left our Camp and crossed the Creek layed on the Com- 
mons near Town 

Monday 21 march one A. M. ten A. M. had march 15 miles where we 
lay till morning . . . boys regail themselves of Green Corn 

Tusday July 22 By 8 A. M. had marched 11 miles to a fine Spring 
where we lay till morning plenty of Peaches Green Corn & Burys 

Such a diet inevitably brought disastrous results, as the suc- 
ceeding entry shows: 

Wensday 23 got up feel unwell March 2 A. M. 17 miles aa little 
rain in morning 

Good drinking water must have been very often at a premium, 
though it is not so stated in the diary. But it seems that every 
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clear spring or well of water encountered on the long march was 
given a place in the chronicle. One finds mention of them 
throughout the account of the hot summer months. The medi- 
cal officer with his little pills to make water ‘‘potable’’ was 
probably unknown in that war. 

War plans took as little account of the weather in those days 
as at present. Midsummer found the Union army foraging in 
northwestern Alabama, while many a day is described as ‘‘vary 
hot.’’? In the following January, after Murfreesboro, one reads: 

Wedensday 7. Clear & Cold in Camp 

Thursday January 8 Cold Wagons & tents come up 

Friday 9 I was detailed & went foraging went six miles & back Co 
went on Picket I stayed at Camp 

Saturday 10. Rain last night Co come from picket at noon Brigade 
fyred a Salute in afternoon 

Sunday 11. regt went on a reconoicence in mor went 10 miles Cap- 
tured some meet Back to Camp after dark 

Monday January 12. Bright day wrot a letter 

Tuesday 13 Reading & writing 

Wedensday 14 rain was Corporal of guard 

Thursday 15 Rain very hard all night relieved from guard in morn- 
ing Sleet & Snow in afternoon 

Friday 16 very Cold Snow a little all day Draw one pair of shoes 
& one haversack 

Saturday Janu 17. Clear & Cold Draw one pair Drawers 

Another curse of army life — guard duty — accounted for its 
full share of the soldier’s time during the Civil War. Called 
‘*nicket’’? more often than ‘‘guard,’’ and carried on at times 
within sight and gunshot of opposing pickets, I find it reported 
twenty-six times in the year of service covered by the diary. 
Kitchen police or anything approaching it gains no mention. 
Perhaps that atrocity is of more recent invention, but more 
probably the doughboy of Civil War days was too well accus- 
tomed to serving as his own cook to think such labor deserving 
of a place in his record. Fatigue duty is set down occasionally, 
as on 

Monday, Febuary 2 Clear & Cold was detald on fatig dooty 
and again on 

Friday Feb 6 report in morn on fatig dooty went about 14 miles to 
Cut wood for the Hospital in town return to Camp in afternoon 
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Pay-day came no more often in the army of seventy years 
ago than it did to the casual of 1918 marooned at Le Mans. One 
encounters such an occasion in an entry of April, 1862: 

Friday 25. rain receive pay for two months... 

A worthy departure from traditional doughboy finance is set 
down in the following day’s notation, however: 

Saturday 26 Clear and Cold express our money home 
To some of the soldiery of that day money was not a thing to be 
trifled with — to furnish ammunition for crap-games, or to be 
expended in the purchase of the luxuries so lacking in army 
fare. Lest this impression gain too much cognizance, however, 
let us look ahead to an entry of a year later: 

Wedensday feb 26 Rain Payed off for four months 
This time there is no record of a trip to the express office. Shall 
we call it evidence of the evolution of a soldier? 

Holidays, then as ever, were exceptional occasions. The read- 
er’s attention is caught by the picture of the national holiday of 
1862, celebrated by this particular soldier on the edge of the 
enemy’s country. The brief ceremony marking the day must 
have meant much to both the invading Union trooper and the 
populace of revolution-bent Alabama: 

Friday 4 parade by our Division at Tuscumbia several speaches dec- 
laration of independence read Salute of 34 guns of artilary 
Christmas of the same year brings record of a different, but 
amusing army-like celebration: 

Thursday 25 Order to march Strike tents Order Countermanded 
Company K & Co C had a grand fight, whisky was Capton 

Army life thus had its high spots, as it always has — some- 
thing to take the curse from the monotony of privation and of 
separation from home. And very likely these gala occasions 
loomed large in the memory of later years, as they always will 
—to help men forget past hardship, but also to surround the 
grim actuality of war with an aura of high adventure and harm- 
less amusement. 

One or two unusual notations made by the diarist deserve a 
place in this review, though they may be none too typical. 
Knowing the ways of army rumors, one is not inclined to vouch 
for the exactness of statements that appear far-fetched. These 
seem, however, to offer first-hand information, and show that 
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the army of that day had its queer characters and its peculiar 
methods of punishment: 

Tuesday 13 {May, 1862] be ready to march at a moments warning 
orders Strike tents march 2} miles Surgent Shenks Cook acknoldg 
to be a woman and is discharged 

Sunday March 1st 1863. this morning brings with it a bright Day 
Saw a Deserter in the 75 Ind. V. I. Drumed out of Camp with his head 
shaved 

One phase of military life was apparently more highly appre- 
ciated in the days of the Civil War than is commonly supposed 
—the religious. With men engaged in the serious business of 
war — when the hereafter ever looms near and human life is 
counted as of little value — it is but natural that thoughts will 
turn toward God. And in camps that offered few diversions 
for idle hours, the war-time chaplain claimed much of the sol- 
dier’s attention. The result was a willing acceptance of the 
gospel, not often so common to men engrossed in less hazard- 
ous pursuits. History delights to picture the crusader element 
in Southern armies — the type so clearly portrayed by Leonidas 
Polk, ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, and Robert E. Lee. They with their 
chaplains, were able to raise the common soldier to heights of 
religious as well as martial fervor, and to hold him there in 
spite of the human tendency to doubt Providence and to disre- 
gard priestly assurance. To only a little less extent did the 
Northern soldier feel the support of religious sanction. 

By this it is not meant that soldiers were saints in those days, 
but a portrayal of army life of that time must give much space 
to religion. On those occasions when the fortune of war permit- 
ted leisure, the camp service made days notable: 

Sunday 6 [July] hot day In evening at Church (preaching) by 
Chaplain 

Sunday Aug 10 In eve preaching in Camp by Chaplon 
After troop movements had long interfered to prevent such ser- 
vices, their reappearance was noted with pleasure: 

Sunday 8 [February] early in morn went on another Scout relieved 
from picket in fournoon regt fyre of guns D Bird & myself took a walk 
passed threw the 101 Ind. heard part of two Surmons the first preaching 
for several months 

Thus far the description of life in the Union army has avoided 
the account of battle. This is partly because it is not the writer’s 
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intention to picture battle conditions only, and partly because 
the diary at hand happens to tell of life in an army organization 
which saw comparatively little actual fighting during the year 
1862. Its men were under fire several times, and picket fights 
are recorded frequently. But the regiment escaped the thick of 
the fight at Shiloh and at Perryville — the only two battles of 
note in that year which lay along its line of march. We come 
then to the end of the year and the bloody slaughter of Mur- 
freesboro, which made up in its ferocity for many a peaceful 
day preceding. Again, however, fate kept the particular organi- 
zation of which the diarist was a member out of the worst of the 
fight. What he has to relate, nevertheless, should satisfy the 
thrill-seeker: 

Wedensday Dec 31. move early. after marching an hour on the way 
of Murfreesboro reporte of a force of Caverly ahead. doble quick in a 
hury to save a train of wagons. from hear marched on in quick time 
Heard our men was Fighting in front. reporte Caverly in a short dis- 
tance and about to Charge on our train of provision our regt took posi- 
tion & formed hollow Squair Caverly was repulsed before they got to 
the train severe Fighting in Front. was marched on in quick time took 
position in front to Suporte Rusaws Right lay hear about one hour when 
we changed front and mar still more to the right it was now Sundown 
when the enemy opened out still farther to the right we was in plain 
view of the fight but we had a Sufissiant force there So we was not let in 
it was now night Cold and disagreeable no Blankets very little provi- 
sion & wagons back gather Some leaves & lay down on Battlegroun 

Thursday January 1. up before day & in line very Cold alowed no 
tyre after daylight Changed front and move to the Left near the Mur- 
free Pike fighting near the Pike Some of the Balls come whising over 
our heads heare we took position for the day with the Balls whising fre- 
quent in our lines the rebels in Sight repulsed by our Cannon 

Friday January 2. very little Sleape last night out of rations & wa- 
gons not up Called in line before day our Pickets fighting in front Balls 
whistle over our heads Heavy fighting on our left At night our Comp 
on Picket Balls whistle prety Close. in evening drive the rebels on the 
left } mile Rain most of the night 

Saturday January 3. Rain this mor Heavy fighting in eve on our 
left enemy drove in Confusion our men Charg the enemys Brestwork 
& hold it Orders come for us to move forward over rocks & threw Seader 
Bushes we pushed on with our Canon pealing ther loud thunder & thro- 
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ing Shell and Shot over our head & in to the rebel rank after advancing 
some Six hundred yards the enemy opened a fyre along the line when 
we was ordered to lay down our regt being the advance line The line 
formed behind us is now opened & Canon belching forth more rapid than 
ever it is now dark so pursuit was not prudent so we took our position 

Sunday 4 Clear. report the rebels falling back beond Murfreesboro 
Send out Scouts rebels fell back our men burying dead got plenty of 
provision but no Blan[kets] wagons back 

Monday January 5 move forward this morning waid the River pass 
threw Murfreesboro and Camp in the woods near town no tents yet or 
Blankets rain threw the night 

Something of the anxiety of civilian relatives can be surmised 
as one reads of the visit of one of the soldier’s brothers to the 
camp near Murfreesboro. He must have started from the little 
home town back in Ohio as soon as news of the battle could have 
been conveyed thence. The visit—surely a high spot in the 
soldier’s life — lasted throughout the closing week of January, 
1863. This feature of Civil War life—the nearness to home, 
and the possibility of communication with relatives and friends 
— seems a bit strange to those who have done their soldiering 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Then also, volunteer compan- 
ies were composed of men from one neighborhood, much as the 
modern National Guard, and the possibility of gaining news 
from home was thus multiplied. Not infrequently is noted in 
the diary the departure on leave or the return of neighbor-com- 
rades, though the maker of this little history waited long for 
the furlough which appears later in his story. Letter writing 
seems, also, to have played its usual part in tightening home 
ties. 

Early in the record of 1863, occurs an event which must have 
meant much to the ambitious young soldier: 

Thursday Feb 19 pleasant day Election in Company for a selection 
of a few men to be Detached from the regt on a role of Honer I was 
selected as one of the nomber. 
Hope of advancement for meritorious service is always 4 
healthy sign in the ranks. Too often in every war, however, has 
the rumored ‘‘promotion’’ fallen short of the expectations 
aroused by official appointment. In this case, the story is pecu- 
liar only because of the democratic ‘‘election,’? which makes the 
honor appear more well deserved. The sequel, nevertheless, but 
illustrates the usual nature of such ‘‘detached service.”’ 
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Evidently well advertised as an honor and appropriately 
shrouded in mystery, the reward in store for the ‘‘lucky’’ ap- 
pointees seems to have remained well in the dark. On Tuesday, 
February 24— nearly a week after their election — we find: 

I H Doughman, A Q Wiliams & myself detached from the regt under 
the comand of Cap Rickets as Capton field oficer not known yet 


Not until March 7 does the significance of the reward appear, 
and then... . it’s a horse! In fact, it is a horse apiece, with 
a whole drove of extra horses thrown in for good measure, for 
their widely heralded promotion has made cavalrymen out of 
our heroes. Horses to groom and horses to feed, but horses 
that will keep their riders’ feet out of the mud and which may 
lead them into a skirmish with the redoubtable Morgan. 

It is clear that this new assignment had its compensations 
from the start, regardless of later consequences. To equip the 
newly organized cavalry battalion, it was necessary first of all 
to go to Nashville and bring back the mounts to Murfreesboro. 
The trip offered a diversion: 

Saturday March 7. Start to Nashville one ocl. P. M. to draw horses 
arive there in eve went to the Theater at night 

Sunday 8 up this morning and goe one mile celect our horses for the 
3atalion 

Monday March 9. leave Nashville 9 ocl. A. M. for Murfreesboro where 
we arived in eve 

That the recruits were far from downhearted at their ‘‘ad- 
vancement’’ can be gleaned from the later entries. One can 
scarcely suppress a smile at the joyful notations: 

Wedensday March 11. pleasant day Divide the horses. 

Thursday Mar 12. pleasant day Draw saddels and Bridels 

Friday Mar 13. pleasant Day on Drill in afternoon 

Saturday March 14. March in morning and Camp in woods at eve 
ten miles from Murfreesboro 

Sunday March 15 March 8 miles‘ and Camped at Triune Tenn in eve 

Monday March 16 pleasant day 

Tuesday 17 Bright day inspection of armes 2 ocl. P. M. 

Wedensday 18 March went on a Seout 


This was the life! Full-fledged cavalrymen they were and 


1 These figures from the soldier’s cavalry days have not been included in the 
total miles of marching mentioned earlier in the account. 
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ready to meet the enemy at closer quarters than their own legs 
had thus far carried them. Life promised adventure, if the 
weather did take a turn for the worse. (One must accept thorns 
with one’s roses.) 

Saturday Mar 21. Cold Drizling Rain went on a scout in front had 
a scurmish with the rebs pursued them 4 miles kill three and wounded 
five no one hurt on our side 

Sunday March 22 Drill in afternoon 

Monday 23 March in Morning went on a Scout on the Franklin Road 
and after a march of about 8 miles returned to camp after feding our 
horses was ordered in another direction foun the rebs had a slight 
seurmish 

Tuesday March 24 in morn went on a scout south of Triune after 
a march of some 17 miles, arived in Camp again. in afternoon took an 
other rout on the Franklin road accompanied with 2 regt and 2 pieces 
of Artilary went 6 miles foun no enemy and return to Camp in eve 

Wedensday 25 went foaging 8 miles and returned in eve 

Thursday March 26 in Camp 

Friday Mar 27 went Foraging had a slight scurmish with the rebs 

Then the blow falls! 

Tuesday 31 March went on a scout got in a brush with the rebs and 
was took prisoner myself and three more of us 

That their fate might easily have been worse goes without 
saying. But what a rebound it must have been from the exulta- 
tion of the ‘‘pleasant days’’ of early March. The reader of the 
diary himself thinking with the captives — a mixture of thoughts 
—of remorse over their misfortune, of thankfulness that death 
itself had passed them by, and of concern for their future. 
Would it be continued eaptivity or release? 

Wedensday Aprile 1. was sent to Shelbyville Tenn 

Thursday Aprile 2. was sent to Tulahoma Tenn was kept hear till 
Tuesday Aprile 7 when we was sent to Chatanuga Tenn remain hear 
one night 

Wedensday Aprile 8 was sent to Knoxville Tenn 

Thursday Aprile 9 started on way for Ritechman Verginia where we 
arived Aprile 12. Aprile 13 was sent to City point where we was set 
over the line on our Boat and sailed down the Jaims River till night lay 
up till morning 

Aprile 14 arived at Fourtress Monroe 

Aprile 15 arived at Anapolis Marylan where we remained about two 
weeks from hear we went to Baltamore wher we took the cars on the 
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sentral Penvainy R. R. to Pitehburg and from hear to Colunbus Ohio, 
and from hear home where I remained till I was exchanged Arived at 
the regt at Triune Tenn June 20, 1863, 

And so their misfortune turned into advantage after all. In 
captivity and parole, they were permitted a respite from army 
life and a well-deserved reunion with friends and relatives at 
home. Still more, there was afforded to these simple Ohio boys 
a vision of more of the world than they had ever seen before. 
The trip across the Confederate states to the Atlantic seaboard 
and thenee by rail home again took them through strange cities, 
the spelling of whose names alone proved wonder enough. 

Back again in the same old army, in the same old Tennessee 
—sans horse, and probably minus the prestige that had gone 
with it— they had not long to wait for action: 

Friday June 26 march in morn four miles to Hooversgap where we 
had a fight with the rebs was 25 in our regt Killed and wounded Brother 
Frank badly Wounded in the ledg 

Thence the diary draws rapidly to a close. The remaining 
pages tell of camp life near Tullahoma and Winchester, 
‘Tennessee, and end with 

Aug 6th relieved from picket went four miles in the country for 

Burys and Appels return in eve letter from home the sad news of 
Brother Franks Death. . . . 
What sorrow there lies hidden in the simple statement! And 
what a striking place for the diary to come to an end, with a 
torn page and the dull repetition of ‘‘Died Aug Ist, 1863 Six 
oclock A. M.’’ —as if the grief-stricken soldier could write no 
more nor think of aught except his lost brother. 

A few names — evidently of comrades — take up the remain- 
ing page. In front and back are entries showing a rough keep- 
ing of personal accounts at a much later date — 1868. So has 
many a revealing little war diary been considered of little value 
by its author and later prostituted to the uses of civil life. 

Having a very limited knowledge of this soldier’s later story, 
| could wish that the record of his subsequent years in the army 
had been as well preserved. He marched on in 1863 to Chat- 
tanooga, where at Missionary Ridge he was wounded. Recover- 
ing, he took part in Sherman’s long march to Atlanta, to the 
sea, and northward through the Carolinas, until peace ended 
the long, long trail. His record of those later days of the strug- 
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gle, together with that of the missing first year’s experience, 
would add much of interest to this tale of marching men. ., . 


For four long years these soldiers marched. Can we of a later 
age complain? 





THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By Arruur H. Hirscu 


George Rogers Clark was made to live anew in ‘‘old Vincen- 
nes’’ in the twenty-second annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, April 25 to 27. As a result, what 
he was and did will forever be better understood and more widely 
known. In a century and a half, much in the form of records 
pertaining to a life such as Clark’s can be lost and destroyed, 
but the fruits of many years of research and the gleanings of 
the ripest scholarship were brought back to Vincennes, where 
Clark won his famous victory in 1779, and were spread in gen- 
erous quantities before eager audiences, who wished to celebrate 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his renowned ac- 
complishment. 

The invitation fittingly to commemorate the event was ex- 
tended by the George Rogers Clark Memorial Commission, the 
Vincennes Historical Society, the Indiana Historical Commis- 
sion, and Vineennes University. The Elks Home was generously 
opened for all of the meetings. The characteristic hospitality 
of the citizens of historic Vincennes was displayed in a number 
of ways, but more particularly by a well-planned automobile 
trip over the Fortnightly Historical Trail and Clark Trail. This 
was sponsored by Mr. H. T. Watts, who mapped the Clark Trail 
and whose broad knowledge of the details was a valuable fea- 
ture throughout. The complimentary luncheon, on Thursday, giv- 
en by the Vineennes Historical Association, at the Grand Hotel, 
the subseription luncheon at the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
on Friday, in connection with the annual business meeting of 
the Association, and the subscription dinner served at the Gi- 
bault High School, were delightful affairs to which all who par- 
ticipated will ever look back with deep appreciation. The portion 
of the program more especially devoted to George Rogers Clark 
was presented Friday evening, under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Christopher B. Coleman, Secretary of the Indiana His- 
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torical Commission. The quality of the papers and discussion, 
together with the public interest in the subject and the occasion, 
made this the high-water mark of the annual meeting in the 
academic sense, even as the subscription dinner and the presi- 
dential address on Thursday evening mark the highest point 
in the combined social and cultural features of the meeting, 
At the George Rogers Clark session, the paper by Dr. Louise 
Phelps Kellogg, of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
on ‘‘Karly Biographies of George Rogers Clark,’’ served ad- 
mirably to prepare the way for the lucid paper by Dean James 
Alton James of Northwestern University. Dr. Kellogg brought 
out that the fact that Clark prepared his ‘*‘ Memoir,’’ an account 
of the campaigns of 1775 to 1779, while in the prime of life, 
would indicate that he planned to be his own biographer. He 
pursued approved historical methods, garnering documents and 
letters to aid him and to incorporate in the text. The complete 
text of the account by Clark’s own hand was not published un- 
til a century had passed. During Clark’s lifetime, Allan B. Ma- 
gruder and Joseph H. Daviess planned to be his biographers. 
Somewhat later, Mann Butler and Leonard Bliss were each en- 
gaged in the task. But Magruder and Butler removed from 
Kentucky, and Daviess and Bliss were killed before the task 
was accomplished. Jared Sparks and Washington Irving were 
both proposed as biographers, but nothing came of these sug- 
gestions. Lyman C. Draper began as early as 1842 to collect 
materials on western history. In 1846, he was formally request- 
ed by the Kentucky Historical Society to become Clark’s biog- 
rapher. The Clark papers were entrusted to him by Clark’s 
nephews, Dr. John Croghan and Captain Isaac Clark. Draper’s 
conception of his task was encyclopedic, he worked at this un- 
dertaking nearly fifty years, adding constantly to his collections 
by gift, purchase, and transcript. His materials were arranged 
in sixty-five folio volumes, and he was still working on Clark’s 
biography when he died in 1891. He bequeathed his collection 
to the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, in whose fireproof 
building it is protected and preserved for public service. The 
benefit to later biographers of the great collection of material 
Draper made is inealeulable. He may be called the greatest 
of all the early biographers. Professor James A. James, Dean 
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of the Graduate School of Northwestern University, who is 
the author of the most exhaustive study of the life and achieve- 
ments of George Rogers Clark yet to appear, and who has 
produced, it would seem, the definitive biography of Clark, gave 
some of the results of his study in an illuminating paper enti- 
tled: ‘‘An Appraisal of the Contribution of George Rogers 
Clark to the History of the West.’’ Dean James defended at 
length one of his fundamental contentions that Clark was un- 
questionably in military control of the greater part of the North- 
west, when negotations for peace were begun at the close of 
the Revolutionary War, and that this control was basic to the 
demand that the Great Lakes and the Mississippi should con- 
stitute the boundaries, and for the success of the American dip- 
lomats in winning the Old Northwest for the United States. He 
asserted that except for Clark’s heroic work, the westward ter- 
ritory, constituting one-half of the United States, would not 
have been aequired, and our career of imperial greatness could 
never have been realized. Other phases of Clark’s work such 
as his establishment of county government in the Illinois coun- 
try, his knowledge and control of Indian tribes, his theory that 
the builders of the mounds were the ancestors of the Indian 
tribes themselves in possession of the general region were 
touched upon. In the discussion which followed, Dr. Solon J. 
Buck, Superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society, pre- 
sented some of the views adverse to the importance of Clark’s 
work. He raised such questions as: 1. Whether Clark’s taking of 
Vincennes was not an occupation, instead of a conquest, inas- 
much as it was accomplished with ease and without resistance. 2. 
Whether Clark ever exercised any control over the northern 
part of Ohio and the portion of Indiana not concerned with the 
occupation. This he showed to constitute over one-half of the 
Old Northwest. 3. In view of the fact that the villagers consid- 
ered themselves Americans, though not under the military con- 
trol of the United States, does the taking of Vincennes merit 
the importance often ascribed to it? 4. What were Clark’s ob- 
jectives in his expeditions to the Northwest? Were they to ex- 
tend and defend the frontiers of his country, or to check the 
encroachments of England? 5. If Virginia considered this her 
territory, why did she not defend and protect it? 6. Did not 
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England want to separate her enemies, Spain, Holland, France, 
and the United States? And with this in view did she not ne- 
gotiate with the United States first? 

The outstanding formal occasion of the meeting was the sub- 
scription dinner at the Gibault High School on Thursday even- 
ing which was largely attended by townspeople as well as mem- 
bers of the Association. Dr. Walter A. Davis, President of Vin- 
cennes University, whose untiring efforts to make the Vincennes 
meeting a success won for him universal admiration, presided. 
The Mayor of Vincennes, the Hon. Claude E. Gregg, welcomed 
the Association to Vincennes and fittingly portrayed the fune- 
tion and value of the work of the historian. The principal fea- 
ture of the evening was the presidential address by Dr. Charles 
W. Ramsdell, of the University of Texas, on the subject ‘‘The 
Natural Limitations of Slavery Expansion.’’ It was charae- 
terized by extensive research, and by brillianey of diction and 
conclusion. Dr. Ramsdell broke new ground and presented evi- 
dence that will be of lasting value to the historical profession. 
As the paper appears in this number of the Review it need not 
be reviewed at length in this connection. 

Thursday morning was devoted to papers on ‘‘ Western Prob- 
lems of the Middle Period,’’ and embraced such features as Pro- 
fessors Isaac J. Cox’s unraveling of the tangled skein of ‘‘ Burr’s 
Conspiracy in Indiana’’; ‘‘Internal Improvements without a 
Policy, 1789-1861,’’ by Professor Victor L. Albjerg, of Purdue 
University ; ‘‘Captains and Cargoes of Early Mississippi River 
Steamboats,’’ by William J. Petersen, of the University of 
Iowa; and ‘‘Frederick W. Lander, Scientific Explorer,’’ * by 
Mr. E. Douglas Branch, of the State Historical Society of Iowa. 

Professor Albjerg discussed the importance of internal im- 
provements, in striking contrast with the lack of both program 
and policy on the part of the federal government. The demand 
for internal improvements was so keen that Congress could not 
be held in check. At first, it claimed and practiced the right of 
making improvements within the territories where no state 
sovereignty existed. Then it inaugurated improvements within 
the states after previously having obtained permission from 
those in which such improvements were to be made. In 1826, 


1 Printed in the present issue of this Review. 
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it went a step farther and began making improvements within 
the states without first securing their permission. By 1861, 
considerably more money had been appropriated for the states 
than had been expended within the territories for improvements. 
State-Rights congressmen, who in general opposed internal im- 
provements welcomed appropriations when they were for their 
own states. A number of the Democratic candidates for the 
presidency, while in Congress, were enthusiastic supporters 
of internal improvements, but, when they were nominated, they 
declared that they adhered as firmly, as they approved cordially 
of platforms denying to Congress the very powers for which 
they had contended. Other candidates were less contradictory 
but more evasive in their policy. No one displayed greater vac- 
illation on the internal improvement question than did the presi- 
dents themselves. Jefferson, an apostle of State Rights, per- 
mitted the inauguration of the greatest internal-improvement 
project of the period —the Cumberland Road. Yet in his last 
days at Monticello, he fulminated against internal improvements 
by the federal government. Madison, satellite of the Sage of Mon- 
ticello, encouraged Congress to effect what he later denied it 
ihe power to accomplish; and Monroe’s policy was equally con- 
fused. Adams’ enthusiasm for internal improvements was off- 
set by Polk’s antagonism. While in the Senate, Jackson had 
voted for six internal-improvement bills which contained identi- 
cal features of six bills which he later, as President, vetoed. He 
was emphatie in denying to Congress the right to execute a 
septum of internal improvements, yet more money was appro- 
priated during his term than was raised during any other presi- 
dency. Pierce later attempted to enforce Polk’s policy on Con- 
gress by vetoing five river-and-harbor bills. For the first time, 
Congress was sufficiently united on the issue to override the 
veto, and all of them became laws. It is not surprising that some 
of the abler men of the day were out of sympathy with such 
lack of consistency and absence of policy. When the constitu- 
tional objection was brought against the Internal Improvement 
Bill of 1852, Clay, in his last speech on the subject, asked how 
long it would be ‘‘before the people would rise en masse and 
trample down your hair splitting distinctions between what is 
tational and State and demand what is just and fair.’’ And 
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seven years later, Stephen A. Douglas, in exasperation, de. 
clared ‘‘This whole system has proved a failure.’’ 

Mr. William J. Petersen brought into his paper the evidence 
of his extensive travels and researches in quest of material on 
early Mississippi River steamboat tavel. The stability and con- 
tinuity of the careers of Upper Mississippi steamboat captains 
was in sharp contrast to the short-lived crafts they commanded. 
The careers of Joseph Throckmorton, Laniel Smith Harris, Wil- 
liam F. Davidson, and Joseph Reynolds portray graphically the 
profound changes which occurred in steamboating during the 
nineteenth century, and presented in miniature the transition 
which took place within the nation itself. Casualties were cost- 
ly, for when Captain Daniel Smith Harris smashed and sank 
his Grey Eagle on a pier of the Rock Island draw-bridge in May, 
1861, he lost his 23 boat in 33 years of active river service on 
the Upper Mississippi. The history of steamboating is also to 
be traced in the cargoes which the various boats carried. Lead 
was the outstanding cargo for the period between 1823 and 
1848, over 470,000,000 pounds being shipped downstream. In 
the year 1847 alone, the value of this commodity was $1,654,- 
000 or double the combined value of the St. Louis fur trade and 
the commerce of the Sante Fé Trail. Competition became very 
intense at times and lead was sometimes shipped from Galena 
to St. Louis for 3 cents per hundred pounds. Profits were im- 
mense; the steamboat Jone made a sufficient profit, in 1839, on 
one round trip to pay her original cost and leave a handsome 
margin besides. The Amaranth probably carried the greatest 
load to St. Louis during the lead period, having on board 910,- 
000 pounds or 455 tons of lead. In contrast, only small consign- 
ments of furs and cranberries found their way to St. Louis. 
Strange cargoes often found their way on board. A gigantic 
elephant ambled off a boat in St. Louis in 1831. Minnesota Ter- 
ritory shipped a splendid buffalo to the Crystal Palace Exhi- 
bition in New York. The distracted beast was so abused on the 
trip that he attacked the committee who came to pass upon his 
fitness as an exhibit. He was not accepted. Barnum shipped a 
gorilla down to St. Louis, in 1862, on the steamboat Canada, 
sending him to the wilds of Iowa to pasture. Immigrants came 
by the thousands, so that during the period from about 1848 to 
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1873 the returns on passenger traffic exceeded all others. The 
Milwaukee took in $53,000 on passages and only $22,000 on 
freight in 1857. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to ‘‘The Old South.’’ In 
a study entitled ‘‘A Century of a Georgia Plantation,’’ based 
upon several thousand letters, Professor E. Merton Coulter, 
of the University of Georgia, placed a typical plantation upon 
the historical screen and reviewed its daily work and play, 
its life and atmosphere over a period of one hundred years. He 
showed how the plantation went to pieces during the Civil War, 
its resources thrown into the contest, and how it lapsed from a 
flourishing economic unit in 1860, to the same primeval condi- 
tions from which the Virginia planters had rescued it a century 
before. 

Professor Thomas P. Abernethy, of the University of Ala- 
bama, read a paper on ‘‘Social Relations and Political Control 
in the Old Southwest.’’ His major premise, that the self-re- 
specting and independent slaveless class of the ante-bellum 
South constituted the backbone of society, was supported by 
the claims that the wealthy planters furnished ideals and lead- 
ership, but were too weak in numbers and too exclusive in their 
habits to have controlled alone, whereas it was the smaller 
slaveholders, more numerous and more democratic, who popu- 
larized the institution of slavery. The slaveless constituted the 
backbone of society, and they, with the aid of the closely allied 
class of the small slaveholders, could have dominated in poli- 
ties had they been able to raise up leaders of their own. Though 
these two classes produced many politicians, such men lacked 
class consciousness and adopted the habits and ideas of the up- 
per stratum as soon as they acquired the means for so doing. 
It was this situation which enabled the few to rule the many in 
the interest of the ‘‘peculiar institution.’’ 

‘The Embargo and the American Grain Trade’’ came under 
review by William F. Galpin, of Syracuse University, who 
stressed the Embargo of December, 1807 and its influence in 
partisan polities, more particularly under Jefferson. Jeffer- 
son’s objective, of forcing England and France to soften their 
orders and decrees against America through a suspension of 
trade, was not gained. An investigation, however, of a large 
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number of sources both in England and America, justifies the 
statement, so far as the grain trade is concerned, that the ep. 
forcement of the Embargo came far nearer to being a success 
than a failure. Extreme pressure and much suffering were pres. 
ent both in England and in her West Indian possessions as a 
result of the Embargo’s witholding food stuffs at a time when 
Napoleon’s Continental System was beginning to pinch the eeo- 
nomic life of the English people. A ninety-five per cent decrease 
took place in the export of flour to England alone, and of the 
remainder, five per cent, some must have cleared from America 
before the Embargo went into effect. And, while at no time 
does it appear that the British government thought seriously 
of changing her orders so as to gain American flour, the drop 
in the trade caused much talk there and in America. From the 
point of view of the exporter, this decline meant financial losses, 
and his protests, which became most extreme, have been viewed 
as convincing argument that Jefferson’s measure not only failed 
but was not generally enforced. In the light of the evidence, 
however, it may be concluded that the Embargo came much 
nearer to being a success than a failure from the point of view 
of its enforcement. 

In his paper, ‘‘John Stuart and the Southern Indians, 1775- 
1776,’’ Professor Phillip M. Hamer of the University of Tennes- 
see, a study based largely upon documents in the Publie Record 
Office in London, undertook a revision of the judgement of his- 
torians that John Stuart, Superintendent of Indian Affairs for 
the Southern Department, incited the Cherokee Indians to at- 
tack the southern frontier during the summer of 1776. Though 
Stuart, because of suspicions against him, was compelled to flee 
from South Carolina to East Florida, his Indian policy was de- 
cidedly lacking in aggressiveness. During the earlier months 
of the war, he sought to keep the Indians neutral. Later, fol- 
lowing the receipt of orders from his superior, General Gage, 
he undertook to prepare them for use as auxilliary troops under 
white leadership, in conjunction with the British Army, or or- 
ganized Loyalists. Until some concerted plan should be formu- 
lated for their use in this way, however, he sought to keep them 
loyal but inactive. No such plan had been developed when the 
Cherokee attacked the frontier of Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
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Georgia. This attack was the result, not of incitement by Stuart, 
but of accumulated hatred and fear of the whites, produced by 
the building of forts along the frontier, by reports that the 
whites were planning to invade the Cherokee country, by the 
demands of the northern Indians, and chiefly by encroachments 
upon Indian lands. 

At the Friday morning session on the Old Northwest, Pro- 
fessor Beverley W. Bond of the University of Cincinnati, in a 
paper on ‘‘The Lure of the Western Country,’’ pointed out the 
motives of the emigrants to the Old Northwest in the period 
prior to 1800, as they are shown in the newspapers, the alma- 
naes, and the books of travel that circulated at this time in the 
Atlantic States. This migration was chiefly to areas that were 
settled under the direction of stock companies, or land specu- 
lators. The New England emigrants went for the most part to 
the Ohio Purchase on the east bank of the Muskingum, and to 
the Western Reserve. The emigrants from New Jersey settled 
usually in the Miami Purchase, between the two Miami rivers, 
owned by John Cleves Symmes, while the Revolutionary veter- 
ans of Virginia were interested in the Virginia Military District 
between the Little Miami and the Scioto. The New England 
newspapers, as well as returning travelers, extolled the fertili- 
ty and resources of the Marietta colony, the first one settled in 
the Ohio Purchase. Later they praised the resources of the 
Western Reserve also, but in much more moderate fashion. In 
New Jersey, the newspapers showed great interest in the Miami 
Purchase, while Symmes distributed many handbills to attract 
settlers. In Virginia, interest was taken in the Scioto Valley 
especially. Only occasional notices of these various western 
settlements appear in the newspapers of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, but the numerous books of travel had a wide circula- 
tion. New England papers showed a great interest, too, in the 
lirst settlement at Marietta; and the many advertisements of va- 
cant farms are an index to the large migration, especially from 
Massachusetts. In Virginia, there was little interest in the west- 
ern lands until after the Treaty of Greenville had made settle- 
ment safe in the interior. Usually the Revolutionary veterans 
sold their land warrants to speculators, who disposed of them 
chiefly to settlers from Kentucky, but competition from public 
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lands greatly interfered with these sales. The price paid by the 
speculators was as low as twenty-five cents per acre. After the 
settlements were started, the eastern newspapers printed much 
news from the West, but communication was uncertain, and 
correspondents were irregular. The bulk of the news dealt 
with various frontier struggles with the Indians, but there were 
frequent notices of daily happenings in the new settlements, 
especially in the New England papers. The Massachusetts 
Magazine and the newspapers of the respective states contained 
many articles that show the popular interest in the western 
country, while the almanacs of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, noted particularly the chief routes thither. While the mi- 
gration to the westward aroused no general alarm at this early 
period, there are scattered evidences of the jealous attitude to- 
ward the western settlements that sprang up in the older states 
along the seaboard. Altogether, the newspapers and the other 
popular publications of the period, are an excellent index to 
the motives that induced the emigrants to try their fortunes in 
the West. 

Professor Alfred P. James, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
presented ‘‘The First English-Speaking Trans-Appalachian 
Frontier.’’ His paper dealt with the westward movement and 
the influence of the frontier as favorite themes of study and some 
of the misconceptions in regard to them, making the point that 
some of these misconceptions occur in the usual consideration of 
what has been ealled ‘‘the first genuine American frontier.’’ By 
this is meant the first settlement beyond the mountains on west- 
ern waters. A majority of textbooks give the impression that the 
first genuine American frontier was in what are now Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, that the first genuine frontiersmen were Wil- 
liam Bean, Daniel Boone, Richard Henderson, John Sevier, 
and their associates, and that the first genuine frontiersmen 
were mainly Scotch-Irish. In regard to the first of these mis- 
conceptions, there is little doubt that the first genuine Ameri- 
can frontier was the Monongahela country. The first settlements 
here took place before 1754. Temporarily abandoned from 1754 
to 1758, it was re-occupied in the decade after 1758. By 1769, 
most of the good lands in the Monongahela country had been oc- 
eupied. In contrast with this, the famcus settlements on the 
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Watauga and Holston rivers were not made until 1769, and cen- 
tral Kentucky and Tennessee were not settled until the outbreak 
of the American Revolution. Yet many textbooks ignore the 
priority of the settlement of the Monongahela. The explanation 
is found in such matters as emphasis upon the origins of pres- 
ent political jurisdictions, interest in the story of Daniel Boone, 
attention of historians to biographical and military material, and 
the nature of textbooks and textbook-making. It is also ques- 
tionable that the majority of the back-woodsmen were Scotch- 
Irish. Studies in genealogy and folklore do not seen to bear out 
the claim of the Scotch-Irish. In Kentucky, they probably made 
up less than a fourth of the settlers. In western Pennsylvania 
the proportion was larger, yet not a majority. Western Penn- 
sylvania was first settled by Virginians and Marylanders. Only 
after the Revolutionary War did it become Pennsylvanian in 
character as well as in name. But by that time, it had ceased to 
be a typical frontier. 

The paper ‘‘ Earliest Settlements of the Illinois Country”’ by 
Rey. Gilbert J. Garraghan S. J., of St. Louis University, pre- 
sented the findings of recent research as to the dates of origin 
of Cahokia, the Des Peres village, Kaskaskia, and Vincennes. 
By way of introduction a brief account was premised of seven- 
teenth-century Chicago. Two problems in this connection es- 
pecially challenge attention, the exact location of the Jesuit mis- 
sion known to have been established on the site of the future 
metropolis before 1700, and the alleged existence of a French 
fort on the same site and previous to the date named. As to the 
mission, the diseovery of Indian village-sites on the north branch 
of the Chieago River has recently led to the conjecture that it 
was located in that quarter of the city; but the location thus con- 
jectured is not easily harmonized with the data supplied by 
Abbe St. Cosme’s well-known letter of January 2, 1699, the only 
documentary source of information we possess for the actual 
site of the mission. With regard to the fort, data were adduced 
which make it quite difficult to escape the conclusion that a 
French military post of some sort existed at Chicago in the last 
decade of the seventeenth century. The dates of origin of the 
earliest Illinois settlements were discussed, Cahokia being the 
first in the series. Its beginnings have been definitely assigned 
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on the basis of documentary evidence of contemporary data to 
the spring of 1699. The Des Peres village, on a river of that 
name at the southern limit of St. Louis, was a French-Indian 
settlement started towards the end of 1700, abandoned in the 
spring of 1703. The documentary proof for its existence dur- 
ing the period named is complete. Historic Kaskaskia on a river 
of the same name in Randolph County, Illinois, made its begin- 
ning in 1703. Here again contemporary documentary evidence 
enables us to fix a date which one cannot easily eall into ques- 
tion. Finally, Vincennes harks back for its origin to a military 
fort established on the left bank of the Wabash by the French 
officer, Francois Bissot, Sieur de Vincennes, probably in 1732 
or 1733. It was thus interestingly brought out that the bicen- 
tennial year of this historic Indiana town is only three or four 
vears distant. 

‘Winthrop Sargent, Acting Governor of the Old Northwest,” 
was presented by Professor Benjamin H. Pershing of Witten- 
berg College. Winthrop Sargent belonged to that numerous 
group of men who, after service in the Revolutionary army, 
found it necessary to begin life anew. Like many others he 
turned to the West. His interest in the organization and pro- 
motion of the Ohio Company led to his election as secretary of 
that organization. As such he assisted Manasseh Cutler in the 
purchase of lands in Ohio in 1787. A few weeks later, Congress 
selected him as the Seeretary of the Northwest Territory. In 
this capacity he would have had few opportunities to make any 
contributions to the history of this region. Congress, however, 
in 1789 provided that the secretary should serve as acting gov- 
ernor in the case of the absence, removal, or death of the govern- 
or. As Governor Arthur St. Claire was absent for more than 
five years out of the ten that Sargent filled the office of secretary, 
the latter took an important part in the government of the Old 
Northwest. As acting governor he organized Knox County, in 
Indiana, and adjusted the land claims of the inhabitants of Vin- 
eennes. His most conspicious work of this nature was the or- 
ganization of Wayne County with Detroit as the county seat. 
The facts brought to light by recent research show that the un- 
favorable criticism that Sargent has received because of this 
work is not justified. In three of the five major sessions of the 
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legislature during these years, Sargent as acting governor took 
an important part. He recognized the inadequacy of the legal 
code and sought to remedy it by more frequent sessions of the 
legislature. He also suggested that the executive should be giv- 
en the authority to issue mandates whenever the statutes were 
deficient. This authority was never conferred. In law enforce- 
ment, Sargent encountered much opposition. This was especial- 
ly true at Cincinnati. He could conceive of no occasions on 
which the executive might condone violations of the laws, and 
as a result, he became involved in many unseemly quarrels and 
controversies. Of these the most noted were with Judge John 
Cleves Symmes. Winthrop Sargent was a valuable soldier, a 
methodieal worker, and a tireless executive. His cold, sedate, 
and reserved nature caused him to be unsympathetic with the 
boisterous democracy of the frontier and he was not only un- 
popular, but was also accused of being tyrannical and autocrat- 
ic. In him the Puritan and the Federalist dominated. 

The members of the Association more especially interested in 
the teaching of history heard much practical wisdom at the his- 
tory teachers’ section on Friday afternoon. Professor August 
C. Krey, of the University of Minnesota, who is chairman of 
the commission for investigating the teaching of history and 
the other social studies in the schools, made the first address on 
‘Trends in the Teaching of History.’’ Some of the trends which 
he indicated were: 1. Emphasizing the ability and training of 
teachers. 2. New type tests evaluating classroom attainments 
and the pointing out of the real and precise values in historical 
instruction. 3. The tendency to use several types of textbooks 
in the same class for the purpose of adaptation to the dull or the 
bright pupil, it having been found that a single textbook cannot 
meet the needs of both. 4. The definite leaning to the policy of 
selecting a competent person to choose reference reading suit- 
able to the needs of various types of pupils. 

In his presentation of ‘‘Writing or Learning,’ Mr. DeWitt 
S. Morgan, of Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, dis- 
cussed the effect of assigned written work upon the learning of 
people in the social studies. The universal practice of requiring 
various forms of written exercises from pupils indicates that 
there is a conviction on the part of teachers that written work 
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promotes learning. Certain experimnetal studies now being 
conducted in classes in history give rise, Mr. Morgan said, to 
serious question as to the efficacy of written work, particularly 
for certain types of pupils. In the experiment described, pupils 
of the upper levels of ability did not profit by written work, 
while pupils below the 60 percentile rank in ability, as measured 
by the Indiana University Mental Survey, did profit thereby. 
Writing caused boys to learn more than it did girls. When pu- 
pils were classified according to previous scholarship records, 
those with poor ratings showed some improvement in the class- 
es where written work was assigned, but those whose scholar- 
ship was average, or above, proved better in classes where no 
written work was required. The experiment raises the issue 
as to whether it is possible that teachers may confuse activity 
with valid learning procedures. There is a question whether 
written exercises do not become ends in themselves for pupils 
and teachers, instead of mere means toward gaining under- 
standing. Further questions are raised by such investigations. 
Are written exercises contributing to learning as much as some 
other activity might contribute? What forms of activity might 
contribute more? Are some forms of written exercises more ef- 
fective than others? If so, which are best? Are some forms 
profitable for certain ends? If so what are those ends? Should 
it be found that written exercises do not contribute to under- 
standing, what values other than understanding might be de- 
rived from them? While no conclusions are drawn, there is war- 
rant for teachers to question whether their pupils who are so 
busy writing are actually learning thereby. 

Mr. Bruce E. Mahan, associate editor of the State Historical 
Society of Iowa, presented the last paper at this session, the top- 
ic being, ‘‘Teaching State and Local History in the Schools.’’ 
Mr. Mahan declared that as a result of committee recommenda- 
tions, the activities of historical societies and commissions, and 
the active support of individuals who believe in the educational 
value of such a course, there has been an increase in the number 
of schools in which state history is taught. A recent survey 
shows that state history as an elementary-school subject has a 
place in the curriculum in nearly every state. Although the sub- 
ject is taught in every grade from the third to the eighth, the pre- 
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vailing custom is to offer state history in the sixth grade. In 
high schools the tendency is to give it in correlation with the 
veneral course in American history. The general unprepared- 
ness of teachers, the inadequacy of textbooks, the lack of refer- 
ence books in libraries, and the overcrowded curricula are handi- 
caps to the successful teaching of state history, the survey re- 
vealed. Professor Mahan holds that state history awakens in- 
terest on the part of the student through acquaintance with his- 
tory near at hand. It develops loyalty to the state through an 
understanding of its part in national history, and it gives the 
student an appreciation of the development of the state and of 
the leading figures who have contributed to such development. 

The final session, on Saturday morning, consisted of three 
papers on miscellaneous subjects. Professor James L. Sellers 
of the University of Wisconsin, discussed ‘‘Republicanism and 
State Rights in Wisconsin.’’ He contended that the Abolition- 
ists were the aggressive element in the Republican party in Wis- 
consin. They wished to defeat the Fugitive Slave Law, and S. 
\!. Booth, their leader, was personally incriminated through 
the Glover rescue. The State Supreme Court effected his re- 
lease, but the decision was appealed to the Federal Supreme 
Court. The Abolitionist wing of the Republican party denied 
the validity of the appeal, defining its action by recourse to the 
State Right doctrine; and made this the leading issue in every 
judicial election from 1855 to 1860. It was especially pertinent 
in the senatorial election of 1857. The Republican legislative 
caucus made the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions the test 
of the eligibility of caucus candidates. It was by this test that 
Judge Howe was eliminated and through it that Judge Doo- 
little beeame the successful candidate. When the Republican 
party, by the election of 1860, became the majority party of the 
uation and was responsible for saving the Union from disinte- 
vration, due to the application of an extreme State Rights doc- 
trine, it turned from State Rights to a strong nationalism. The 
change was so complete that it is today difficult for most persons 
to conceive that State Rights was ever espoused by a Republi- 
can organization. Nevertheless, it was the sine qua non for Re- 
publican candidacy in Wisconsin from 1855 to 1860. 

Professor C. C. Regier’s paper was an interpretation of 
‘‘muckraking.’? He explained that by the term muckraking is 
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meant the exposure of corruption. The literature of exposure 
appeared chiefly in the cheaper popular magazines between 
1902 and 1912. The originators of the movement were S. S. Me. 
Clure, Lincoln Steffens, Ida M. Tarbell, and Ray Stannard Bak- 
er. Others followed. They thought they were engaging in good 
journalism. The fundamental causes for it were the illegalities 
and immoralities that attended the enormous industrial de- 
velopment in the latter part of the nineteenth and the first part 
of the twentieth centuries, together with a gradually developing 
social conscience. The attack was directed especially against Big 
Business and corrupt politics. It aided in arousing sufficient 
public sentiment to raise business to higher planes of ethics, to 
bring about a considerable amount of social legislation and im- 
portant changes in the mechanics of government — such as 
popular election of United States senators, direct legislation 
through the initiative, referendum, and recall, direct primaries, 
corrupt-practices acts, commission form of government for 
cities, and woman suffrage. The movement came to an end 
chiefly because people grew tired of reading this sort of litera- 
ture. 

The session was closed with a paper by Professor Robert La 
Follette, of Ball Teachers College, on ‘‘Interstate Migration 
and Indiana Culture.’’ Professor La Follette favored the view 
that Indiana mirrors sectionalism as does the nation. On a 
smaller scale, the state is likewise a federation of sections, a 
group of regions. It is inaccurate to speak of Indiana’s be- 
ing divided simply into northern and southern parts, geograph- 
ically or culturally, as it is to say that the typical Hoosier is a 
composite of southerners. There was a very appreciable popu- 
lation increment from the North Atlantic States which flowed 
into the Whitewater and Minor Ohio drainage areas in the 
southeastern part of the state. In the Hoosier commonwealth 
as in other states, the pioneer period was more or less a physi- 
eal era. Nice distinctions were not always made. Idealistic 
leaders were not always understood. There was not so much 
interest in veritas as in action. Refinements and delicacies were 
not so much the pioneer’s concern. The influences of interstate 
migration are evident in the Hoosier dialect, in the constitu- 
tional and political history of the state, in the attitude of 
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Indiana citizens toward slavery, in public-school education, in 
production of literati, and in the ecclesiastical make-up of the 
population. Under modern conditions, there is more of an in- 
terstate migration of ideas than of people. Although mobility 
and fluidity continue to be marked characteristics of the people 
of United States, there exists a tendency to settle down in sec- 
tional molds. Ideas have and do migrate through the medium 
of distributing metropolitan centers whose spheres of influ- 
ence eut across sections. The hinterland functions in a supple- 
mentary and complementary manner. The past is the genesis 
of the metropolitan situation in Indiana, not its contrast. Here 
the metropolitan influence has increased rather than decreased. 
Indiana serves as a hinterland for the metropolitan centers of 
of her sister states. These centers affect the agricultural life 
of the state. The industries of the Indiana hinterland regions 
are likewise complementary and supplementary to those of the 
metropolitan centers. Very effective carriers of ideas and cul- 
ture are newspapers, which influence the respective hinterland 
zones. These metropolitan newspapers are the metronome and 
the tuning fork of the local dailies and weeklies. Metropolitan 
influences are evident in the Indiana hinterland in the produc- 
tion of literati, in religious make-up, in amusements, speakers, 
concerts, medicine, education, and in social life. The life, the 
civilization, the culture of the Hoosier state are not fully to be 
understood except in the light of the interstate migration of 
people carrying with them their customs, ideas, and culture. 
How can this state so influenced, having within it both the cen- 
ter and the median of population, have a civilization to be dis- 
tinguished from American culture by a stereotype word, Hoo- 
sier? 
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Report or THE SEcRETARY-TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1928-29 
By Mrs. C. 8. Paine’ 


The mid-year meeting was held in Indianapolis, December 
28, 1928, in connection with the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. Miss Esther MeNitt of the In- 
diana State Library was appointed to arrange the program. 
Professor Charles W. Ramsdell, President of the Association, 
called the session to order at 10:00 A. M. Three papers were 
read: ‘‘Oliver Pollock, Financier of the Revolution in the 


West,’’* by Professor James Alton James of Northwestern 
2 Published in the June, 1929, issue of this REVIEW. 


University; ‘‘Indiana’s Part in the Nomination of Lincoln in 
1860’? by Professor Charles Roll of the Indiana State Normal 
School in Terre Haute; and ‘‘James H. Lane,’’ by W. H. 
Stephenson of Louisiana State University. 

The annual dinner of the Association held at the Lincoln Ho- 
tel was attended by a large number of members and friends of 
the Association, the resources of the large dining-room being 
taxed to capacity. Mrs. Carl H. Lieber of Indianapolis gave a 
reading entitled, ‘‘ Heaven on Earth, or the New Lights of Har- 
mony by Peter Puffem, Philadelphia, 1825.’’ The reading was 
preceded by a historical prologue by Professor John W. Oliver 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 

The meeting of the executive committee of the Association 
was held at the Claypool Hotel on December 29, Dr. James A. 
Woodburn presiding. It was voted that the annual meeting of 
the Association be held in Vincennes, April 25-27, 1929. Re- 
ports were presented on behalf of several committees concern- 
ing the progress of the work entrusted to them. Dr. Solon J. 
Buck submitted a report of the committee on policy, and at its 
conclusion it was moved and voted that two committees be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Association: a committee on 
policy to consist of three members; and a Clarence W. Alvord 
memorial fund committee to consist of nine members. 

In response to invitations from the George Rogers Clark 
Commission, the Indiana Historical Commission, and other !o- 
eal organizations, the annual meeting of the Association was 


1 Condensed from the more detailed report submitted to the Association in busi- 
ness session in Vincennes, April 26, 1929. 
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held in Vineennes, April 25-27, 1929, in honor of the sesquicen- 
‘ennial anniversary of George Rogers Clark’s notable campaign 
in the winter of 1779. The program committee for the annual 
meeting was appointed by the President as follows: chairman, 
Professor Fred A. Shannon, Professor Louis M. Sears, Pro- 
fessor R. S. Cotterill, Professor Ralph P. Bieber, and Dr. 
Louise P. Kellogg. President Walter A. Davis of Vincennes 
University was chairman of the local committee on arrange- 
ments, and Dr. Harlow Lindley was chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee of the Association. 

At the annual business session held on April 26, 1929, Pro- 
fessor Homer C. Hockett of Ohio State University was elected 
President for the ensuing year. Members of the board of editors 
elected for the ensuing three year term were James C. Malin, 
Kansas State University; Reginald C. McGrane, University 
of Cincinnati; and John C. Parish, University of California. 

Dr. Louise P. Kellogg was elected to fill the Executive Com- 
mittee vacancy created by Professor Hockett’s elevation to the 
presidency. Miss Esther MeNitt and Professors P. M. Hamer 
and H. C. Nixon were elected 1s members for the ensuing three- 
vear term. Professor A. C. Krey was reélected chairman of 
the Teachers’ Section for two years, and D. S. Morgan was 
chosen to serve as secretary. 

Upon recommendation from the Executive Committee, the 
Clarence Walworth Alvord Memorial Committee was authorized 
to solicit a fund of $10,000 to be used as a revolving fund for 
ithe editing and publication of source material relating to the 
Mississippi Valley, the Association agreeing to sponsor the 
project without assuming financial responsibility ; the committee 
to be authorized to administer the fund; and the Executive Com- 
mittee to elect future members to it in groups of three for three 
vears, 

The appointment by the President of the following persons 
to serve upon the Clarence W. Alvord Memorial Committee was 
announced: Dr. Solon J. Buck, Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, Professor 
Arthur C. Cole, Professor Archer B. Hulbert, Professor E. E. 
Vale, Professor Archibald Henderson, Professor Theodore C. 
Pease, Professor Benjamin F. Shambaugh, and Dr. Louise P. 
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Kellogg. The committee on policy is to consist of Dr. Joseph 
Schafer, Dr. Solon J. Buck, and Professor Eugene C. Barker. 

Dr. Herbert A. Kellar, chairman of the Committee on (Co. 
Operation in Historical Work, made a report, and it was voted 
to change the name to the Historical Manuscripts Committee. 
A vote of thanks was extended Dr. Kellar for the time and 
money devoted by him to the work of the committee. He was 
appointed chairman of the new committee, and $125 was voted 
for the further prosecution of the work. 

It was voted that the Managing Editor be authorized to haye 
a general index of the Review and Procrrepines prepared for 
publication, and that the same be supplied for a price sufficient 
to cover cost of publication. 

It was voted that the next annual meeting of the Association 
be held at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The annual report of the Secretary-Treasurer disclosed that 
eighty-five new members have been enrolled in the Association 
during the year. The deaths of four members (Henry Clay 
Pierce, New York; Thomas F. Moran of Indiana; Henry E. 
Chambers of New Orleans; and Mrs. Robert Kilpatrick of Ne- 
braska) were reported. Forty-three names in all were dropped 
from the membership roll during the year, leaving a net increase 
of forty-two members. 

The Treasurer’s financial report for the year ending Mareh 
31, 1929, accompanied by a formal certificate of its correctness 
by the Wiggins-Babeock Company, Public Accountants, of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, was presented to the Association and by it ac- 
cepted and placed on file. The report is as follows: 


Cash Balance, April 1, 1928 : : : . $2,478.31 
Receipts, April 1, 1928-April 1, 1929: 
Library membership fees . ; ; $1,829.36 
Sustaining membership fees : ; : 1,630.00 
Book sales . ; . : . : : 618.92 
Guarantee for printing publications . ; 850.00 
Dues of new members . : , ‘ ; 425.50 
Miscellaneous receipts ; ; 70.75 
Interest ; ; ‘ ‘ ; , ; 109.57 


Total receipts. ; : , 5,534.10 
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Total to be accounted for . ‘ : $8,012.41 T, 
Disbursements : 
Publications . . : : . ; $3,005.64 
Clerical salary . ‘ , , ? 780.00 
Postage ‘ : ‘ ; : 205.50 
Commission on book sales and new 
members , ; ; , , : 527.83 
Miscellaneous printing , : : ; 115.30 
Office expense. ; , ; . : 42.73 
Editorial office. : ; : ‘ ‘ 84.08 
Travel expense . . , ; . R 44.05 
Total disbursements. : ‘ : 4,805.13 
Balance on hand, April 1, 1929 . ' $3,207.28 
- Analysis of Balance 
' Cash balance in checking account. . - $3,150.58 
Less three outstanding checks . ‘ : ; 767.12 $2,383.46 
Savings department balance. , . . 823.82 


Total eash on hand, April 1, 1929 : , $3,207.28 
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James Ford Rhodes, American Historian. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1929. x + 376 pp. Illustra. 
tions. $3.50.) 

If this review seems to be less a study of the book than of Rhodes as 
disclosed in it, the biographer will not be offended; through the entire 
volume he has effaced himself from the scene, till one is hardly conscious 
of the close friendship which must have existed between the two men. 
Mr. Howe was just out of Harvard and only entering upon his long and 
distinguished literary career when James Ford Rhodes left his home and 
business in the West for the sanctuary in Cambridge and Boston. The 
long association which followed was as much responsible as was Mr. 
Howe’s Life and Letters of George Bancroft for the suggestion of Mr. 
Rhodes, that Mr. Howe become his biographer. 

Mr. Howe’s interest was in Rhodes the historian; his own knowledge 
was limited to the historian’s residence in the East. As a result, the 
sketch of Rhodes’s early life and of his business career is meager in the 
extreme. To the first thirty-seven years, the biographer has given just 
thirty-six pages. Of these thirteen are from the pen of Rhodes, a sketchy 
autobiography, and the rest are random recollections not well organized. 
There is hardly a glance at Rhodes as a businessman, at the methods by 
which he accumulated his fortune, at his personal relations with his part- 
ners. Mark Hanna, who was brother-in-law as well as business partner, 
surely deserves more than a mere mention in a study of the historian of 
the Hanna period. 

The part of the Cleveland period in which Mr. Howe is interested is 
that which discloses the reasons for abandoning the West. He makes clear 
the unhappiness of the historian over the absence of intellectual com- 
radeship ; the occasional contact with John Hay in his Vampire dinner 
elub stimulated his discontent. The thing he desired was entrance into 
those circles of the East where, as he put it, ‘‘literary criticism was 
evolved by social contact in clubs and other gatherings. . . . We had 
nothing of the sort in Cleveland, where a writer of books walking down 
Euclid Avenue would have been stared at as a somewhat remarkable 
personage.’’ In the absence of contemporary evidence, one is tempted to 
wonder how much of this discontent, and indeed of this intellectual! 
poverty, was a product of later thinking about the earlier life he had led. 
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However that may be, Rhodes set himself wholeheartedly at the task of 
history writing, and, with the first two volumes in manuscript, in 1891, 
abandoned his home in the West for Cambridge and its intellectual 
promises. 

But that charmed circle did not open at once to the stranger from the 
West. Mr. Howe is at pains to indicate when Rhodes met conspicious in- 
dividuals, and one is amazed to discover his delight at an introduction 
to a literary Bostonian three, four, and even five years after he went east. 
It was over two years before he was received into the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society; later he characterized it as the only learned society to 
which he paid any attention. Not till Carl Schurz asked for an introdue- 
tion, had his host, Charles Francis Adams, met Rhodes. That little closed 
circle was amazed at the speed with which they opened to receive Rhodes, 
and commented upon ‘‘the few short years before his circle had expanded 
so that it was equalled by that of few even among those who had been 
born to inherited loeal alliances’’; but as late as 1893, Rhodes was com- 
plaining that Boston was the most difficult city in the world in which to 
get acquainted. In time, however, his personal charm, his growing repu- 
tation, and his complete acceptance of the eastern traditions secured ad- 
mission to the most retiring circles and he delighted in attendance upon 
several of the luncheon and dinner clubs reserved for the elect. 

As Rhodes became more a part of the literary circle, an increasing 
number of his letters were preserved by the recipients, and the part of 
the biography which deals with the period after 1895 quotes largely from 
them. They are not great letters; they pertain to personal affairs; give 
comments of and about mutual friends; present reactions to books; and 
occasionally comment upon public affairs. A number of letters were 
written from abroad without change of subject matter. Altogether, Mr. 
Howe has printed in whole or in considerable extract about one hundred 
and fifty letters. Of these, half were to five people, Frederic Bancroft, 
Barrett Wendell, Mrs. C. H. Toy, George A. Meyers, and Sir George C. 
Trevelyan; the rest were to twenty-three other correspondents. Histo- 
rians and biographers, men of letters, public leaders, personal friends, 
educators — all are represented. Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Bancroft, Morse, 
Lodge, Adams, Morley, Firth, Bryce, Ford, Bradford, Thayer, Elliot, 
Lowell — these are correspondents of whom any man might be proud. 
Indeed, the reader occasionally has the impression that the famous name 
rather than the content of the letter is the justification for printing it. 
A study of the letters here printed, if they are representative, shows how 
completely Rhodes cut himself off from the West, and how thoroughly 


he settled himself in New England and enjoyed its Old World connee- 
tions. 
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The letters reveal the Rhodes who is present in the History. Indus. 
trious, plodding, accurate, open-minded, he worked at a product which 
he called narrative history as contrasted with philosophical, and was 
very happy when it received the praise of his friends and fellow his. 
torians. His social philosophy was that of the eighties, of Hayes and 
Cleveland; reform, for him, meant personal honesty in office, reduction 
of the tariff, and strict laissez faire. Bryanism he completely repudiated, 
though he continued to call himself an ‘‘old’’ Democrat. Detecting in 
Roosevelt a basic conservatism, Rhodes gave him unstinted admiration, 
and reiterated that his administration was probably the best since Lin. 
coln; the President was ‘‘sound on fundamentals.’’ When Roosevelt 
broke with his party in 1912, the historian expressed sorrow at the per- 
sonal ambition displayed and at the immoderate language, and an- 
nounced his determination to vote for Wilson. Through the diplomatic 
struggle he supported the President, but the Adamson bill shocked him 
and he returned to Hughes. He was an advocate of the League of Nations 
and in spite of a lifelong admiration and friendship for Lodge, could 
characterize him as a ‘‘bad leader of the Republicans.’’ His was not an 
immoderate support of the League, however, and he accepted its defeat 
with more calm than he did the acceptance of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Though his own writing was rather unimaginative, Rhodes had the 
sense of a good phrase when he found it, and there are in his letters a 
number of amusing quotations and characterizations. A long memoran- 
dum of a dinner and evening at the White House will be of interest as a 
source for later interpretations of Roosevelt, and for bits of Rooseveltian 
language (p. 119). There are some other memoranda of less length. Spe- 
cial note should be taken of a letter to Charles Francis Adams (p. 148), 
which seems to be a belated defense of his Volume V after the Adams re- 
view of it. Here, as in other such criticisms, his tone is modest, but at 
no time does he admit of error in interpretation. 

In none of the letters quoted, was Rhodes critically severe in judging 
works of others; lapses were not even minimized, they were ignored. Mr. 
Howe has adopted that same kindly attitude. He has not violated good 
taste with immoderate praise, except in quoted letters to Rhodes; but 
there is a complete absence of criticism of either the man or his work 
which leaves the picture not fairly balanced. Students feel the lack of 
scholarly studies of the men who have written our histories; Mr. Howe 
has not given us this critical study of James Ford Rhodes, but he has 
greatly speeded the work of the man who will. 

The volume is well printed. There is a full index, preceded by a biblio- 
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vraphy of books and miscellaneous articles. One item was omitted from 
the bibliography, perhaps intentionally, though it is of interest as show- 
ing Rhodes’s reaction to some phases of the southern problems. (‘‘ Re- 
marks on the Meeting of the American Historical Association at New 
Orleans.’ Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, February, 
1904.) The date of publication of Volume I is stated correctly as 1893 
in the bibliography, but is given incorrectly as 1892 on page 67. 

RayMonp C. MILLER 


James Wolfe, Man and Soldier. By W. T. Waugh. (New York: Louis 
Carrier and Company, 1928. 333 pp. Illustrations and maps. $5.) 

The battle on the Plains of Abraham terminated the long struggle be- 
tween France and England for dominance on the North American conti- 
nent. Wolfe’s victory guaranteed the supremacy of Anglo-Saxon social, 
economie, and religious forms. It erystallized the new American life and 
institutions and gave them direction. It prepared the way for that later 
development which soon culminated in the Revolution. 

For one who perished in the accouchment of an empire, General James 
Wolfe has received surprisingly little critical attention, though he in- 
flamed the imagination of English-speaking peoples by the capture of 
Quebee and his death in the moment of victory, bequeathing in his per- 
sonality and achievement a magnetic attraction which persists to this day. 

orn in an English country town, his father an officer in the English 
army, his mother ‘‘a lady of good family,’’ Wolfe was English of the 
English. He disliked Scotland and Seotsmen (p.67 ff) ; had little use for 
the French (p. 93 ff) ; and though he had an ‘‘aversion to America and 
Americans he had just sense of their importanee’’ (p. 184). 

Entering the English army in 1742 at the age of fifteen, he won rapid 
promotion and at eighteen was a major. He saw three periods of service 
in Scotland ; then followed four years of military routine in England with 
leisure for wide reading and study, suceeded by service in the abortive 
expedition to capture the French arsenal at Rochefort. In this expedition, 
Wolfe acquitted himself with such credit that Pitt promoted him to the 
rank of general and assigned him to the expedition about to set out to 
attempt the reduction of Louisbourg, the French stronghold on the island 
of Cape Breton. Until his departure for the American continent, Wolfe’s 
career had been one of preparation with nothing momentous to charac- 
terize it other than an attention to and a proficiency in his profession, at 
the time, out of the ordinary. 

Returning to England after the capture of Louisbourg, Wolfe, because 
of his outstanding contribution to the success of the expedition, was a 
marked man — ‘‘one of Pitt’s men.’’ He soon received a summons from 
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the Prime Minister and was placed in command of a new expedition about 
to set out to undertake the capture of Quebec. ‘‘Pitt gave instructions 
to Wolfe, furnished him with means to carry them out, and left him to 
use those means as he saw fit’’ (p. 215). Montcalm, his famed opponent, 
was not so fortunate. France with an active European war on its hands, 
did ‘‘not trouble about the stable when the house [was] on fire.’’ Though 
the French were superior in numbers and enjoyed the great advantage of 
interior lines and the natural advantages of position, the high command 
was torn ‘‘by envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness.’’ To add 
to this situation ‘‘fraud was rampant in the administration’’ of Canada 
and ‘‘the home government grew tired of sending help to a colony which, 
instead of profiting by it, was continually asking for more’’ (p. 219), 
Wolfe’s most helpful allies were Bigot, the French intendant, head and 
front of the grafting officialdom, and the St. Lawrence River. 

Physically unattractive — tall, scrawny, with tilted nose and fiery 
red hair — Wolfe suffered, with ameliorating intervals, from chronic il! 
health and as he prepared the stroke that was to gain for him fame and 
immortality he believed himself to be a ruined man and probably knew 
that he was dying’’ (p. 260). 

At the beginning, though at all time favored with the unselfish support 
and cooperation of the navy, Wolfe was none too successful, and, in fact, 
he had never appeared to less advantage than during the first part of 
the siege. If Wolfe took Quebec, his future was secure; if he failed, his 
career was ruined. In any case a large measure of success was dependent 
upon his relations with the navy, for without its effective codperation, all 
efforts would be for nought. In fact, neither Saunders and the navy nor 
Wolfe with the army could have accomplished anything without the 
other. Had the navy, at any time, deserted the army or failed to codper- 
ate properly, ‘‘the army would at once have been crippled and in danger 
of destruction’’ (pp. 198, 204, 208). 

Relying at first on a conventional solution of his problem, failure 
caused Wolfe ‘‘to seek a solution of his own.’’ As early as July he re- 
solved ‘‘to get ashore if possible above the town’’ (p. 237). He did not 
at once act upon this resolve; but after another failure to take Quebec 
from below and because of the approach of cold weather, Wolfe felt con- 
strained to adopt the ‘‘desperate plan’’ without further delay, staking 
all on the outcome. Because Montcalm believed the British had no in- 
tention of landing a large force above the city and because of a lack of 
cooperation among the several members of the French high command, 
Wolfe was able to carry out his plan to the letter. ‘‘. . . Every joint 
of the machine clicked into its place..... In these last hours (of a 
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clear day in September, 1759) Wolfe proved himself a master of his 
craft’ (p.273). The attack was a complete success ; Quebee fell ; and soon 
afterwards French rule in America passed into history. Wolfe and Mont- 
calm both perished in the conflict. 

This book is an excellent example of scholarly writing for ‘‘the general 
reader.’’ It is also a book that can be read with benefit by the critical 
student. There are no superlatives, only a forceful presentation of 
Wolfe’s career and achievements, all set forth in a clear and non-techni- 
cal manner. We get a good picture of the man himself as well as of what 
he did and under what cireumstances and conditions he performed. 

The book is attractively bound with a number of illustrations, among 
them some of the Townsend drawings. There are several maps, but no 
footnotes of consequence. Even though written for the general reader, 
the fact that ‘‘primary sources . . . not known to Wolfe’s previous bio- 
graphers’’ have been used would seem to justify their identification. 
There is no bibliography, the typographical errors are few, and there is 
an index. 

Tuomas Rosson Hay 


The American Colonies, 1492-1750: A study of their Political, Economic, 
and Social Development. By Marcus Wilson Jernegan. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1929. xxxiii + 457 pp. Maps. 
$1.60.) 

Since Dr. R. G. Thwaites published The Colonies, 1492-1750, in 1890, 
as the first volume in the ‘‘Epochs of American History Series,’’ there 
has been a vast amount of research in American colonial history, under 
the leadership of Professor Charles M. Andrews, Professor Frederick J. 
Turner, the late Professor Herbert L. Osgood, and many other historical 
scholars. Especially have these later investigators accented various 
phases of economic and social history, thus shifting the emphasis, in con- 
trast to the earlier historians of the colonial period, who were concerned 
primarily with political narratives interspersed with many interesting 
details of the beginnings of the American people. The death of Dr. 
Thwaites prevented the necessary revision he would undoubtedly have 
made, and it became necessary to replace the first volume of the ‘‘ Epochs 
Series’’ with one that would embody the results of research in the last 
forty years, and at the same time would represent the modern point of 
view. The choice of Professor Jernegan for this task was a most happy 


one. Having himself done extensive research in colonial history, he has 
the necessary perspective and wealth of knowledge, together with the 
practical judgment which comes from an extensive and successful career 
as a lecturer in this particular field. 
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Needless to say, Professor Jernegan has done his work in most satis. 
factory fashion. The very title of his volume, The American Colonies, 
1492-1750, is an index to his aims. With singularly close adherence ty 
his theme, he has eliminated much extraneous material that is usually 
included in the traditional account of the American colonial period, 
Also, closing his narrative with 1750, he has not attempted to consider the 
complex Revolutionary era, but has written a well-balanced account of 
the American colonial period to its logical close, at the outbreak of the 
last French and Indian war. The result is a very definite piece of work, 
and one, incidentally, that includes a comprehensive and satisfying a. 
count of the period, 1700-50, the ‘‘ Dark Ages’’ of colonial history. Even 
the struggles between the French and the English, Professor Jernegan 
has subordinated to their proper place in relation to the main theme. But 
the book is no mere superficial narrative of the manners and customs, 
and the economie activities of the people of the colonies. While the main 
emphasis is upon social and economic development, there is enough of 
the political history, and of the European background to give a very 
substantial basis. Necessarily a volume of this type does not present any 
startlingly new facts, but there are frequent touches that are very evi- 
dently the products of Professor Jernegan’s own researches. Especially 
is this true of the final chapter on social development, 1689-1750. 

This volume should appeal to the general reader, interested in the 
foundations of the American nation, but doubtless its main value will be 
as a text. For this purpose it is well fitted. Written in a clear and read- 
able style, it gives the essentials of the subject, and leaves the role of ex- 
planation and deduction to the instructor. The chapters, too, are ar- 
ranged in logical fashion, with the divisions and marginal notes that are 
so essential to a really practical text. The necessary detail is much re- 
lieved by succinet summaries at the end of each chapter. Especially help- 
ful are the two final chapters on economic and social development, 1689- 
1750, which bring to a focus the preceding material, and form an ex- 
cellent basis from which to begin a study of the Revolutionary period. 
The suggestions for further study are also helpful, and the lists for a 
reference library should prove a great aid where library facilities are 
limited. 

Perhaps the chief criticism would center upon the type used, whieh 
is rather small for a text, but this defect is doubtless due to the necessity 
of keeping this volume uniform with others in the series. Probably for 
the same reason there are only five maps, and four of them are rather in- 
conspicuously placed together at the end of the volume. Maps scat- 
tered through the book illustrating such important subjects as the ad- 
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vance of population or routes of travel would have been helpful. But on 
the whole, The American Colonies, 1492-1750 is an excellent text, and 
one that should stimulate courses in what has become of late a rather 
neglected field, even though it is fundamental to a thorough study of 
American history. 

BeveRLEY W. Bonp Jr. 


The Kelsey Papers. Edited by Arthur G. Doughty and Chester Martin. 
(Ottawa: F. A. Acland, 1929. Ixxxiii + 128 pp. Frontispiece and 
map.) 

This publication supplies for the first time an adequate account of 
the services of Henry Kelsey, an employee of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, 1683-1722. Until these eleven journals, letters, and memoranda 
were published, comparatively little was definitely known of this trader 
and explorer. The Hudson’s Bay Company, to be sure, made use of his 
exploits to support their claim in 1749 for a renewal of their charter, but 
this claim was vigorously attacked as unsupported by facts. We are 
now able to revalue the claims of the Hudson’s Bay Company and give 
Kelsey the eredit due him for his remarkable adventures. Kelsey is seen 
to be a young man well versed in the Cree Indian language and in the 
traditions of the tribes of the woods and plains of west-central Canada. 
che editors believe him to have been the first white man to explore the 
upper waters of the Saskatchewan and Assiniboin and to witness a plains 
Indian buffalo hunt. Some considerable part of this new material deais 
with the habits and customs of the Assiniboin Indians and their nearby 
allies. Not until the Vérendrye explorations of 1738-39 is this tribe and 
their extensive hunting grounds visited by white men who leave behind 
a written record of what they saw. Kelsey’s explorations north of 
Churchill River bring him in contact with the caribou herds and the 
musk oxen of the ‘‘land of little sticks.’’ He was perhaps the first trader 
to see and deseribe the musk ox. From these journals also we get in- 
valuable details of D’Iberville’s attacks upon Fort Churchill. 

Again and again do we find evidence of the cautious and saving policy 
of the directors of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Kelsey would have spent 
no small part of his time and of the resources of the Company in extend- 
ing the trade and widening the area under the control of his Company. 
Hut the directors continually thwarted his ambitious schemes. Brief as 
are the Kelsey papers, the editors believe that there is enough to justify 
their conclusion that in the records of the Hudson’s Bay Company lies 
the complete account of this most famous of their early factors. 

The editorial work is done with exceptional care; the pagination of the 
original documents is indicated and the text is followed exactly. The 
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footnotes are carefully worked out and add much to the value of the 
study. A well-drawn modern map accompanies the journals and serves 
to illustrate the text. The introduction is printed in both English and 
French and is thus made immediately available to a much larger group 
of readers and students. The frontispiece consists of the facsimile of g 
page of the original manuscript. 

A unique feature of the work is the rhymed journal in which Kelsey 
records his impressions of the wilderness through which he traveled in 
1693. 

The editors have rendered a marked service to all students of western 
history by their careful and conscientious treatment of these valuable 
documents. 


O. G. Lissy 


The Hunting of the Buffalo. By E. Douglas Branch. (New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1929. xii -++ 240 pp. Illustrations. $3.) 

This is not merely a story of hunting big game on the western plains; 
rather, it is another history of the American frontier, viewed this time 
from the angle of the retreating buffalo. Time was when the herds of 
buffalo, expanding from their natural ‘‘nursery’’ in the trans-Missis- 
sippi West, traced well-beaten paths along the banks of the Potomac, or 
through the Cumberland Gap into Kentucky, or across the mountain 
ridges into Ohio. But with the coming of the white man, their westward 
movement began. By the year 1800, there were no buffalo in Pennsy!- 
vania; two years later, Ohio was cleared; and by 1810, they were gone 
from Kentucky, ‘‘a ‘Dark and Bloudy Ground’ long before there were 
feuds in ‘them ther’ hills’’ (p. 57). The retreat thus rapidly begun con- 
tinued unabated for the better part of a century, ending finally in a 
wholesale slaughter of extermination that constituted quite as obvious 
and as startling an announcement of the passing of the frontier as even 
the disappearance of free lands. 

The réle that the buffalo played in the history of frontier America was 
not inconsiderable. His appearance east of the Mississippi probably 
caused the Indians in that region to lapse from an agricultural economy 
into a wilder hunting economy, to burn off the trees that the herds might 
find pasture, to fight more bitterly the advance of the game-destroying 
whites. The fur traders, first interested in the buffalo only as a dependable 
means of subsistence, began about 1820 to collect buffalo pelts, which 
a ‘‘veer in fashion’’ brought ‘‘into new prominence’’ (p. 95); and 
thereafter, in spite of an ever-present tendency to ‘‘eapsize’’ the markets, 
the buffalo robes were an unfailing article of trade. Buffalo hooves first 
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marked out the trails into the West that frontiersmen were to take and 
after the frontiersmen the builders of wagon roads and railroads — as 
Benton put it, ‘‘The buffalo blazed the way for the railroads to the Pa- 
cifie’’ (p. 56). Sportsmen journeyed to the West to kill — a few like the 
(Grand Duke Alexis, who was content when he had shot a single buffalo, 
and many, mostly one-hundred-per-cent Americans, who shot the help- 
less beasts by the hundreds to gloat over the number of carcasses they 
could count. The age of industrialism caught up with the buffalo for a 
moment: cosmopolitan packers as well as frontier butchers offered buf- 
falo meat for sale: tanners manufactured summer skins into leather- 
belting for machinery; hard-pressed frontier farmers gathered buffalo 
bones by the train-load, and sent them east to be made into fertilizer. 

It is surprising that the story of the buffalo has not been put together 
in this fashion before. Useful monographs there have been, and upon 
them, most especially upon Hornaday’s well-known ‘‘ Extermination of 
the American Bison,’’ Mr. Branch has depended heavily. But the whole 
history of the buffalo, beginning with Indian legends and ending with 
the recent efforts to preserve a few small herds in Canadian and Ameri- 
can national parks, is now available for the first time. 

With such a subject Mr. Branch has naturally done a good book. He 
has let travelers and hunters tell much of the story in their own pictur- 
esque words, but his quotations, although they are both numerous and 
lengthy, could hardly be eliminated without damage to the book. Also, 
by his own well-turned sentences and by the full exploitation of the 
dramatie possibilities of his subject, the author has deliberately sought 
to challenge the reader’s interest, and he has sueceeded. But he re- 
strains himself rigorously from an undue display of sentiment. The 
tragedy is there, but the gruesome details are not unneccessarily multi- 
plied. Oceasionally, to be sure, the author’s feelings burst forth. ‘‘ In Con- 
gress,’’ he notes, ‘‘there were — as there always are —a few men who 
believed that the progress of Empire should be attended by a little de- 
ceney’’ (p. 177). And he observes with some satisfaction the fact there 
Was “‘an interesting time sequence between the sudden break in the prof- 
its of buffalo hunting . . . and the sudden increase . . . throughout the 
West, in the business of horse stealing’’ (p. 197). 

Attractively bound, and adorned by a few weil-chosen illustrations, 
the book should find the popular market for which the author and the 
publishers have intended it. 

Joun D. Hicks 
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The Fur-Trade and Early Western Exploration. By Clarence A. Van- 
diveer. (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company, 1929. 316 pp. II. 
lustrations. $6.) 

In this book, the story of the fur trade of North America, and its re- 
lations to western exploration, is told entertainingly and with a fair un- 
derstanding of the proportions of a many-sided subject. In its broad 
lines, the book is accurate and impartial. One regrets, therefore, to have 
to eall attention to many minor inaccuracies, some of which no doubt 
are merely typographical, but others seem to be rather the result of lack 
of familiarity with reliable sources. One finds, for instance, (p. 209), 
a grotesquely exaggerated account of the skirmish at Seven Oaks, near 
Fort Garry, between a handful of Selkirk’s men and a party of half- 
breeds. Mr. Vandiveer describes the attack by Cuthbert Grant’s ‘‘ army”’ 
as an ‘‘indiscriminate massacre,’’ and adds *‘when the last shots of the 
conflict had died away the beautiful green of the prairie was reddened 
with the blood of Hudson’s Bay men. Made fiendish at the sight of the 
carnage they had wrought, the indians and searce less human half-breeds 
ran from body to body, horribly mutilating the bodies of the slain and 
eagerly quaffing of the blood in true savage fashion.’’ This is the stuff 
of which popular movies are made. If Mr. Vandiveer had read some 
such authoritative book as Chester Martin’s Lord Selkirk’s Work in 
Canada, he would not have allowed his imagination to run away with him. 
Nor would he have described Selkirk as attacking Fort William with a 
force of British red-coats supplied by the government, digging trenches, 
and planting cannon. Selkirk had with him a small party of disbanded 
Swiss mercenaries ; they were not supplied by the government; they were, 
in fact, no longer soldiers when he engaged their services; he had no 
cannon; and he did not dig trenches. Mr. Vandiveer, on one page, de- 
scribes Fort Douglass (it should be Fort Douglas) as a Selkirk post, and 
on the next says it was surprised one stormy night by Selkirk’s ‘‘red- 
coats.”’ One wonders why. 

On p. 210, the author says: ‘‘Up yonder under the light of the north 
star, and of the midnight sun, the fur-trader and his employees are the 
only human inhabitants, save for a few seattered indians and Eskimo, 
who today are totally dependent upon the posts for their existence . . 
ox carts, those ponderous, screeching contrivanees that were so common 
in the Red river settlements in the old days, still bring in the furs to 
the posts along the Mackenzie.’’ And on p. 275 he says: ‘‘ Even today 
in the far north the only sign of the white man or of British authority 
is a small circle and the magical words H. B. C., indicating one of the 
posts of that fur-trade empire which still reigns well-nigh supreme over 
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those desolate Arctic wastes.’’ I have before me the latest Canadian gov- 
ernment map of the North West Territories (1929). On it are marked 
posts of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in the delta of the Macken- 
zie. on Herschel Island, west of the mouth of the Mackenzie, on Baillie 
Island, east of the river, at Bernard Harbor, on the Arctic Coast, at Cam- 
bridge Bay in Victoria Land, on Chesterfield Inlet, in the north-west cor- 
ner of Hudson Bay, and at half a dozen places in the remote Arctic Is- 
lands. There are several radio stations on the Arctic Coast, as well as 
Anglican and Roman Catholic missions; and, in addition to a number 
of Arctie posts maintained by the Hudson’s Bay Company, there are 
almost as many operated by fur-trading rivals of that ancient corpora- 
tion. Also several fair-sized steamers and a score or more of schooners 
are engaged in trading along the Arctic Coast, some of them owned and 
operated by Eskimo. Therefore ‘‘the magical words H. B. C.’’ hardly 
tell the complete story. Also, it is quite incorrect to say that the Eskimo 
are totally dependent upon the trading posts for their existence. The 
Eskimo is perhaps the most self-reliant individual to be found anywhere. 
The seal in winter and the caribou in summer supply him with all that 
he needs in food, clothing, tent-covering, and material for his simple 
tools and utensils. He traps foxes and exchanges their skins with the 
trader for rifles and ammunition, but could get along quite as well with- 
out him. Also, I am afraid Mr. Vandiveer’s story of screeching ox-carts 
on the Mackenzie is pure fiction. There are, as a matter of fact, exactly 
two oxen in the entire North West Territories, and these are at a Roman 
Catholie mission and are used for farming; the ox-cart of the Red River 
survives only in museums. 

Among what may be regarded as typographical errors, one notes ‘‘Can- 
ceau’’ for Canseau, ‘‘Bay of Funday’’ for Bay of Fundy, ‘‘Baird’’ for 
Biard, ‘‘Diskeau’’ for Dieskau, ‘‘Chanderie’’ for Chaudieére, ‘‘ Abanel’’ 
for Albanel, ‘‘ Fur-off-Metal-river’’ for Far-off-metal-river, ‘‘ Frobrisher’’ 
for Frobisher, ‘‘ MeGillivroy’’ for McGillivray, ‘‘employe’’ for employ, 
‘Frazer’? for Fraser, ‘‘degredation’’ for degradation, ‘‘Fort Chippe- 
wau’’ for Fort Chipewyan, ‘‘Coleville’’ for Colville. 

It might be noted that Henry Hudson discovered the bay that bears 
his name in 1610, not 1609; that Champlain in 1613 ascended the Ottawa 
not “‘until they could proceed no further,’’ but to Allumette Island, 
where the Ottawa is perhaps half a mile wide; that La Salle’s fame 
‘p. 90) rests not upon his discovery of the Mississippi, but upon ex- 
ploring it to its mouth; that there is no evidence that Radisson ever saw 
the Mandan or even the Missouri; that Sir Thomas Button did not ex- 
plore Nelson River, but merely wintered at its mouth; that Bylot, Baffin, 
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and Hawkridge should be counted among the explorers of Hudson Bay 
(not Hudson’s Bay), but this reviewer never heard before of either 
Shapleigh or Bourbon; that Fort Prince of Wales (p. 96) was not com. 
pleted until fifty years after Iberville’s attack on Port Nelson; that Lg 
Vérendrye was not a count; that Fort Bourbon was built on the lower 
Saskatchewan, not on Lake Winnipeg, and that Fort Dauphin was op 
Lake Winnipegosis, not Lake Manitoba; that Samuel Hearne on his home. 
ward journey from the Coppermine went south only to Slave River and 
did not winter there; that it is scarcely correct to say that ‘‘no efforts 
were made [by the Hudson’s Bay Company] after Hearne’s several ex. 
peditions to further extend geographical knowledge,’’ as witness the ex. 
peditions of Anthony Hendry and Matthew Cocking, inland to the Black. 
foot country, and numerous voyages to the northwest coast of Hudson 
Bay; that it is quite ridiculous to speak of the traders of the Company 
‘*piling up fortunes’’ (p. 119) ; that it is misleading to talk of the French 
voyageurs ‘‘never taking kindly to the bluff, exacting and reserved man- 
ner of the English factors,’’ as they had nothing whatever to do with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company; that Fort William was not at the Grand 
Portage; that no Hugh Monroe is known among the famous explorers of 
the Northwest and North; that the traders at Fort Chipewyan were never 
known to be shut off from the outside world for ‘‘two years at a stretch’; 
that the point where Alexander Mackenzie painted his inscription in 
1793 was on Bentinck Arm, quite a long way from ‘‘great foam-topped 
surges rolling in upon the land’’; that the discovery of Juan de Fuca 
and the man himself are now regarded by historians as a myth; that it 
is open to question if Hunt would not have acquiesced in the transfer of 
Astoria and the sale of furs to the North West Company. Alexander 
Ross, in his Oregon, says distinctly that he did aequiesce on his return 
to the post, and confirmed MecDougall’s action; and in view of the fact 
that the British warship Raccoon arrived at Astoria soon afterwards, 
and would unquestionably have seized both post and furs without any 
compensation, it is hard to see what other action could well have been 
taken. On p. 193, the North West Company did not build Fort Vancou- 
ver, Fort Biose, Fort Colville, Fort Walla Walla and Fort Umpqua; 
these were all Hudson’s Bay Company posts. I am afraid even all this 
does not quite exhaust the inaccuracies in Mr. Vandiveer’s book, but 
enough has perhaps been said to establish the fact that, while it makes 
excellent reading, it is not altogether to be relied upon as a source of 
historical information. 


LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 
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The Road to Oregon: A Chronicle of the Great Emigrant Trail. By W. 
J. Ghent. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1929. 
xvii + 274 pp. Illustrations and map. $5.) 

‘Tt is singular that no comprehensive historical treatment of the Ore- 
von Trail has until now been attempted,’’ declares the author in the 
opening sentence of his book. He asserts that Parkman’s The California 
and Oregon Trail is ‘‘disappointing,’’ that the ‘‘historical essays’’ of 
Chittenden, Young, and Connelley have merely ‘‘outlined the subject,’’ 
that Bell’s Opening a Highway to the Pacific is an ‘‘excellent study of 
some of its phases,’’ and that Inman and Cody’s The Great Salt Lake 
Trail is not a ‘‘serious historical treatment.’’ After listing the principal 
materials upon which his book is based, the author avers that he ‘‘has 
sought to be exact,’’ and that he ‘‘echoes the prayer of the conscientious 
Elliot{t] Coues that every error committed, ‘whether in ignorance or 
by inadvertence, may be exposed and corrected.’ ’’ 

After reading these opening statements, the student of history is not 
surprised to find that the book is a semi-popular one. It cannot be classed 
as a popular work, because the method of treatment will appeal to the 
student rather than to the general reader. On the other hand, it is not 
primarily a work of scholarship, since it is based mainly upon secondary 
authorities and makes few contributions to historical knowledge. Though 
the author has made good use of some of the published sources, he has 
leaned heavily upon the original researches of others. He has consulted 
few manuscripts. Nor has he seen all the secondary works in his field. 
Mr. Ghent, unlike many journalists who venture into the field of history, 
has made a conscientious effort to present a reliable account of his sub- 
ject. He has written the first book which mentions or discusses most of 
the major aspects of that interesting but difficult topic —the Oregon 
Trail. But his work is by no means a ‘‘comprehensive historical treat- 
ment’’; it is, at best, a fair outline. To the student of history, it will 
prove to be an inadequate and superficial account of a very important 
subject. 

The Road to Oregon deals with the period from 1811, when the over- 
land Astorians started their journey westward, to 1869, when the Union 
Pacific Railroad was completed. The fur traders were the pathmakers 
who gradually outlined the route to Oregon. By 1832 they had worn ‘‘a 
continuous trail — part of it marked by wheels and all of it stamped 
with the hoofprints of mules and horses — all the way from the bend of 
the Missouri to the mouth of the Walla Walla.’’ Next came the mission- 
aries, who, though they failed in their task of converting the Indians to 
Christianity, planted the first American settlements in the Pacifie North- 
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west. The great migration to the Oregon Country occurred in the for. 
ties, when thousands made the long journey across the plains and moun. 
tains in the hope of making a better living. But the character of the 
emigration changed after 1848; for then, besides home-seekers, there 
moved westward ‘‘adventurers, restless wanderers, gamblers, gunmen, 
thieves, loose women and all the misfits of a maladjusted world.’’ The 
experiences of the emigrants and the geography of the trail are then re. 
lated. The fifties witnessed the establishment of the overland stage and 
mail, which helped to bind the Far West to the rest of the United States, 
Indian relations and the construction of the Union Pacific Railroad com- 
plete the main topics discussed. 

A number of mistakes have been noted, most of which were inevitable 
in a work based primarily upon secondary materials. Only a few ean be 
mentioned here. Parkman’s The California and Oregon Trail was first 
published in book form in 1849 (p. vii). he accounts of the points where 
the Oregon Trail crossed the Kansas and North Platte rivers need to be 
supplemented and revised (pp. 124, 135). The forty-niners who traveled 
the Santa Fé Trail were fairly well informed what routes to follow to 
continue their journey to California (p. 156). There was no such thing 
as a ‘‘Pike’s Peak Division’’ of the Santa Fé Trail (pp. 156, 185). The 
first mail left Independence for Salt Lake City early in August, 1850; 
it was carried by Brown, Woodson and Company; and this company, 
as early as 1851, maintained six stations where relays of mules were ob- 
tained (pp. 169-70). The course of the Cherokee Trail is given inac- 
eurately (p. 156). The illustration entitled, ‘‘ Emigrant Train Crossing 
Nebraska,’’ actually depicts a caravan of Santa Fé traders passing 
through northeastern New Mexico (facing p. 112). 

A few additional suggestions may be made. In quoting source mate- 
rial obtained from secondary works, the author should have given credit 
to the secondary works; otherwise the impression is left that Mr. Ghent 
went to the sources himself. Less space should have been given to the 
migration to California, and more attention should have been paid to- 
the western end of the Oregon Trail. The Cherokee Trail had nothing 
to do with the movement toward Oregon and should have been elimi- 
nated. The evidence which the author possesses is not sufficient to prove 
who discovered the South Pass. 

The book is well printed and is remarkably free from typographical 
errors. Its value is enhanced by the inclusion of a map and thirty-two 
illustrations. It has an appendix with an account of some of the pro- 
gress made toward the erection of monuments and markers along the 
trail. The footnotes, which are at the rear of the book, are few, and do 
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not serve as a bibliography nor as proof for the statements made in the 
text. The book lacks a bibliography, but has an index. 
Raupx P. Breser 


Prairie Smoke. By Melvin R. Gilmore. (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1929. xiii + 208 pp. Illustrations and map. $2.50.) 

This attractive volume is really a second edition, much enlarged, of 
Dr. Gilmore’s little Prairie Smoke, which appeared in pamphlet form in 
1921, although no mention is made of that fact. Of fifty-nine stories in 
the new edition, thirty-two were published almost verbatim in the pre- 
vious compilation. The arrangement has been changed, however, in such 
a way as to make a logical grouping of the legends, and the reader now 
gets a comprehensive view of the life of the Indians of the Missouri 
Valley, as reflected in their mythology. 

The Indian was faced with certain great facts of nature, and, like 
every primitive man, had to evolve his own explanation of these phe- 
nomena, as for instance, ‘‘Why Geese Migrate.’’ He was essentially a 
religious individual, and according to his simple but satisfactory belief, 
everything had its spirit or soul. Consequently the gifts of nature must 
be treated with respect and not abused. Many of the stories here repro- 
duced might be called ‘‘origin’’ myths, accounting for the knowledge 
of things valuable in Indian life. Such for instance, is the Arikara story 
of the discovery of corn, printed under the title, ‘‘The Precious Gift of 
Corn.’’ Other stories might be denominated ‘‘medicine’’ stories, for in 
them men receive certain supernatural powers from the spirits of earth, 
sea, and sky, and of these ‘‘The War Eagle and the Jack Rabbit’’ is an 
example. Still others are of the fable class, such as ‘‘ How Coyote Chief 
Was Punished,’’ and these myths point a very obvious moral. 

Ethnologists for some years have been devoting a great deal of at- 
tention to the collection of these tribal myths and legends, as a basis for 
their study of the cultural development of the Indians, and Dr. Gilmore 
in the present volume offers an interesting and well-chosen compilation. 
Dakota, Arikara, Pawnee, Mandan, Omaha, and Chippewa stories are 
presented. 

The author knows and loves Indians and his sympathetic understand- 
ing of them enables him to give an interpretation which few men could 
offer. Being a naturalist, Dr. Gilmore has such an innate love for the 
‘lowers, the trees, and the wild animal life of the Old West, that some of 
iis writing is really poetry in prose. Interspersed among the stories are 
brief seetions which give illuminating comments upon the lives and cus- 
toms of the tribes concerned, and thus the book secures unity. 

Prairie Smoke is a book which will appeal to young and old alike, to 
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the boy scout and to the ethnologist, for each is interested in the primi. 
tive, and the stories are written with a simple style which makes them 
intelligible to everyone. Several pen-and-inK sketches add considerably 
to the general attractiveness of the volume. 


Wittovauesy M. Bascockx 


Empire and Commonwealth: Studies in Governance and Self-Govern. 
ment in Canada. By Chester Martin. (New York: Oxford Univer. 
sity Press, 1929. xxi + 385 pp. $5.) 

Of the six essays in this book tracing the evolution from governance to 
self-government in Canada, three relate to Nova Scotia and Quebec, 
in the period before the American Revolution, two others trace the 
achievement of full responsible government in Nova Scotia and Canada, 
and the last is a discussion of the present-day British Commonwealth of 
Nations from the special point of view of the Canadian Dominion. These 
studies, each a self-contained essay, thus dip into the history of British 
North America in the most important periods in the history of the first, 
second, and third empires, an evolution unique in imperial history, and 
one which shows British statesmanship at its best. At each crisis in this 
evolution, the most decisive factors were the political, and the realiza- 
tion of responsible government is a striking illustration of what political 
parties may accomplish when there are real issues at stake. Although 
other factors making up the story of human achievement are skilfully 
interwoven, the emphasis throughout is on the technique of disciplined 
political parties, and honors go to the pragmatic methods of the states- 
man — to ‘‘day to day opportunism’’— rather than to the theories of 
doctrinaires and jurists. It was responsible government which eventu- 
ally solved the ‘‘ American question’’ of 1776, for the British Empire. 

The first of these essays deals with the old colonial system, culminating 
in the American Revolution. Quite properly, the author views the whole 
continent in his survey of mereantilism and the frame-work and opera- 
tion of colonial government. As a Canadian, he considers the growing 
power of the assembly as a natural, not a subversive process, and de- 
plores Britain’s failure to understand the spirit of a people who were 
resisting authority not because they were Americans, but because they 
were filled with the British spirit of freedom. The second essay is de- 
voted to Nova Scotia in the old empire, the only province in British 
North America whose assembly preceded and survived the American 
Revolution. Strangely enough, His Majesty’s government adopted a 
more liberal and enlightened policy toward this province at the very 
time when its obstinacy and stupidity was forcing the thirteen American 
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colonies into rebellion. Although the forms of the old colonial system 
survived the disaster of 1776, the spirit of colonial administration be- 
came quite different in the second empire. 

Another essay reviews the problem of dealing with the ‘‘new sub- 
jects’’ of Quebec. The author shows that the liberal policy originally 
contemplated and applied to this French Canadian province from 1763 
to 1769 by the Board of Trade, was reversed because of the American 
Revolution, when the whole matter became one of ‘‘state polities.’’ The 
deseription of Murray’s activities in Canada is not the conventional one ; 
and Carleton’s influence on the Quebee Act is shown to have been that 
of asoldier rather than a statesman. There are some excellent paragraphs 
on the inner legislative history of the much-discussed act and a critical 
examination of its causes and operation. It is evident that the author 
cannot agree with those who persist in viewing the Quebec Act as a great 
piece of statesmanship. 

The essay on Nova Scotia and the second empire is perhaps the most 
brilliant in the book. It relates with fascinating detail not only the strug- 
gle for responsible government in Nova Scotia, but also its bearing upon 
the one going on simultaneously, but by quite different methods, in the 
Canadas. Nova Scotia, with the oldest assembly of the second American 
empire, was the first to win the complete formal grant of responsible 
government. The story of the giants in this battle, Howe, Uniacke, Hunt- 
ington, Johnston, Stewart, Falkland, Harvey, Lord John Russell, Earl 
Grey, and the others is fairly well known, but Professor Martin has added 
a great many details that are new. In the next essay, which treats the 
parallel movement in Canada, the policies of Sydenham, Bagot, Met- 
ecalfe, Elgin, and the Reformers are discriminatingly scrutinized as 
never before; and the appraisal of the various leaders is not only most 
judicious, but reveals all the difficulties involved in this contest. Through- 
out this most interesting period of constitutional development, it is not 
written statutes, but the unwritten conventions of the constitution which 
have been significant. What it required three centuries to accomplish in 
England was worked out in less than three generations in Canada. Be- 
cause responsible government was only the beginning, not the end of 
self-government, the last essay is devoted to the commonwealth and some 
of its reeent corollaries. The foundation stone of the commonwealth 
structure is mutual confidence, something which can never be reduced 
to law or theory or mechanics of government. From Burke to Balfour, 
there has been a great array of statesmen — Durham, Howe, Baldwin, 
La Fontaine, Buller, Lord Grey, Elgin, and many others — who have 
accepted polities as ‘‘the art of the possible’ (in Morley’s phrase) and 
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have made the empirical adjustments from which this mutual confidence 
has grown. 

It is impossible to give an adequate conception of the rich content of 
this book in so brief a review. It is much more than a treatise on poli- 
tics and constitutional law which every student of British, Canadian, 
and American government should read. Its pages fairly bristle with 
facts, but the narrative never becomes tiresome. Much of the book is 
based on the Howe, Baldwin, and La Fontaine papers and other mate- 
rials from British and Canadian archives, either unpublished or not 
easily accessible. Contrary to the usual practice, the maritime provinces 
have received their rightful place of influence. Every reader will appre- 
ciate the skilful treatment and the amazing industry by which the author 
has enlivened and enriched his pages with hundreds of brief quotations 
from the sources. Professor Martin has the rare gift of making what 
might easily be a dry chronicle of constitutional changes, a gripping 
story of human achievement. Inevitably a few slips have crept in, but 
they are of little importance. This brilliant performance by one of 
Canada’s leading historians is another happy sign that Canadian history 
is at last coming into its own. 


CarL WITTKE 


Rivalry of the United States and Great Britain over Latin America, 
1808-1830. By J. Fred Rippy. The Albert Shaw Lectures on Dip- 
lomatie History, 1928. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. 
xi + 322 pp. Maps. $2.75.) 

The character of this book can be indicated most briefly by the state- 
ment that it covers the period of revolution and independence in Latin 
America; that the principal sources on which it is based are the official 
correspondence of Great Britairl and the United States; that the plan 
of treatment is regional; and that, in the words of the author (p. xi), 
he has ‘‘not attempted to present an exhaustive account’’ of the subject, 
but has ‘‘merely tried to set forth its important aspects.’’ One reason 
why the book cannot be described as exhaustive is that the available 
sources have not been fully utilized. Mr. Rippy himself calls attention 
to this fact, and explains it by the statement that the time at his dis- 
posal did not permit ‘‘the examination of the contemporary newspapers 
and periodicals or the archives of the Latin-American nations’’ (p. x1). 
The materials that he did use, however, he used well, with the result that 
this volume deserves respectful attention from students of diplomatic 
history. 

In view of its title and of the sources on which the book is based, the 
plan of regional treatment scems of doubtful utility. The plan is briefly 
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as follows: Opening with a brief general account (21 pp.) of political 
and economie issues, 1808-23, the author proceeds (in the following 281 
pp.) with a separate discussion of each of the principal political units of 
Latin America (grouped in the following manner: the Spanish bor- 
derlands, Texas and Cuba, southern South America, northern South 
America, Central America, and Mexico), and closes with a chapter (13 
pp.) Summarizing the results of the rivalry of the period and surveying 
rapidly subsequent contests. The problem of the arrangement of mate- ° 
rial in such a study is, of course, a difficult one, and one about which no 
one should be dogmatic; and the plan of regional treatment has obvious 
advantages. These, however, seem to be outweighed by its disadvantages. 
Chief among the latter is the tendency to obscure the larger issues and 
so to defeat the author’s principal purpose, which as stated above, was 
to set forth merely the ‘‘important aspects.’’ Again, the plan does not 
always work out logically. A general discussion of the rival policies of 
Canning and Adams (pp. 112-24) comes after the chapter on Cuba and 
Texas, and is inserted in the chapter on southern South America, to which 
it appears to bear no more special relation than to any of the other re- 
gions discussed. Other considerations that might be advanced cannot be 
included within the scope of this review. If the book had been written 
from Latin-American sources and the Latin-American point of view, 
the regional plan would have been more appropriate; but in the present 
case it would seem that a chronological or topical treatment, or a com- 
bination of the two, would have added to the value of the book. 

In matters of detail there is little to criticize. Exception might be 
taken to the epithet ‘‘Quixotic’’ (p. 45), which is used to describe the 
operations of Great Britain in the Floridas and Louisiana during the 
War of 1812. It seems hardly accurate to say that Ward, the British 
chargé in Mexico from 1825 to 1827, ‘‘set in motion’’ Mexican ‘‘currents 
of suspicion’’ of the United States (p. 99), especially since Mr. Rippy 
states at another point (p. 252) that the Spanish minister to the United 
States, Onis, had already by 1820 ‘‘filled the Mexican archives with 
alarming accounts of the ambitions’’ of the North Americans, and that 
‘these reports must have been sufficient to arouse distrust among the 
Mexican leaders.’’ William Henry Harrison’s Colombian mission is dis- 
cussed on pp. 192-97, but his instructions and other indications of the 
policy of the United States at this juncture are given in a later section 
(pp. 209-12). 

The book possesses many excellent qualities. A great deal of new ma- 
terial has been brought to light, the style is prevailingly lucid, and the 
tone is authoritative but not dogmatic. The author states that it was not 
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his purpose ‘‘to furnish explosives for those who would like to destroy 
the foundation of Anglo-Saxon harmony”’’; and he has indeed written 
with admirable moderation and fairness. These qualities are even more 
marked than they were in his Latin America in World Politics, with 
which, by the way, it is interesting to compare pertinent passages in 
the present work. The summary (pp. 302-09) of the results of Anglo- 
American rivalry in this period deserves high praise. The commercial 
and political designs of the rivals are fully described. It is not clear 
whether the author wished to leave the impression that much of their 
rivalry was futile. At any rate, he writes in the Preface (p. x): ‘‘The 
plunging of the contestants at spectres, their charging at the shadows 
of their own embittered imaginations, furnish amusement at the expense 
of both.’’ Again, we read (p. 123) that ‘‘in some respects both Adams 
and Canning were tilting at windmills.’’ While it is true that each power 
was under some misapprehension as to the objects of the other, there 
was in reality a genuine conflict of both interest and principle. Mr. 
Rippy himself states at another point (p. 229) that Canning’s instrue- 
tions to the British representative at the Panama Congress ‘‘meant op- 
position to almost every political and maritime principle for which the 
United States had contended for half a century.’’ It is on such facts, 
the reviewer believes, and not on an occasional misapprehension, that 
the emphasis should be placed. 
There is an index, but no bibliography. A. P. WuitaKER 


Hood’s Tennessee Campaign. By Thomas Robson Hay. (New York: 
Walter Neal, 1929. xvi + 272 pp. Maps. $3.) 

Since 1920, when this essay won the Robert M. Johnston Military His- 
tory Prize, it has been revised in many particulars. The decade of pol- 
ishing left still some minor errors which should have been caught in 
the proofreading. Mr. Hay handles this very controversial campaign 
with rare good judgment, weighing and evaluating evidence without 
querulousness or undue bias. Another valuable feature is that both 
sides of the campaign are told without favor to either section. This is 
almost as rare in military as in political history. 

Futhermore, the book is free from hero-worship. Davis, Beauregard, 
and Hood are handled in sympathetic but critical fashion. Davis is shorn 
of none of his grand-stand oratory, indiscreet revelations to the enemy, 
or misplaced confidences and grudges. Yet he is looked upon more as 
the victim of cireumstances than of himself. ‘‘ Economie factors rather 
than political and military mismanagement, had doomed him to ulti- 
mate failure’’ (pp. 194-95). Beauregard is rightly freed from major 
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blame for the outcome of the campaign. His anomalous position of au- 
thority, with no real power over plans or their execution, makes him 
merely an object for commiseration. Hood himself, the nominal hero of 
the story, is given the greatest responsibility for the disasters in Ten- 
nessee. A syecophantie follower of Davis, he was given to indulgence in 
the worst traits of his idol. ‘‘ Like many another man who succeeds half 
way up, Hood failed at the top’’ (p. 37). ‘‘His plans . . . were, gener- 
ally speaking, admirable in conception though faulty in execution’’ (p. 
101). First unpardonable delays, then laxness of command, and finally 
rashness and lack of judgment led to the suecess of Sherman’s projected 
march to Savannah, to Schofield’s escape from Spring Hill and the con- 
sequent disastrous battle of Franklin, and finally to the foolhardy at- 
tempt to overcome Thomas against insuperable odds at Nashville. The 
author has no fanciful notions that had Hood succeeded the outcome of 
the war would have been either much different or greatly delayed. 
Among Union officers, Thomas shows up best. Sherman left Thomas 
with a nondeseript and scattered force, expecting him to accomplish 
miracles with it. Grant and Stanton failed to understand the situation 
and were unduly eritical and impatient, expecting of Thomas what they 
were incapable of doing themselves under like circumstances. Yet, 
‘While Grant remained in his trenches in front of Richmond criticising 
Thomas for his apparent inaction, this officer, when he had brought con- 
ditions into his favor, struck with a suddenness and fury that was start- 
ling and with results that before had been inconceivable’’ (p. 169). It 
is none to Grant’s eredit that his wrath followed Thomas even while the 
latter was conducting the most magnificent pursuit of the war, after the 
battle of Nashville. To the last, Grant treated Thomas like a school boy. 
Schofield’s glory is dimmed by the story. The battle of Franklin, while 
a victory, was unnecessary. Furthermore, Schofield is made to play the 
villain’s réle of scheming to undermine Thomas and to get control of the 
army for himself. Logan is disposed of in laconic and proper fashion. 
He was ‘‘one of the political generals’’ (p. 145), who was almost put in 
command at Nashville because he happened to be an ‘‘available high 
ranking officer’? detached temporarily from his own command by a trip 
to Illinois ‘‘to tend his political fences’’ (p. 147). The reputation of J. 


1), Cox as a historian is further dimmed by this study. 

Persons who ean take delight in studying the details of a campaign will 
find much entertainment in the book. The average historian can get 
some profit, with a saving of perspiration, by concentrating on the con- 
clusions of the several chapters. 


It is unfortunate that a book so careful in research should be marred 
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by so many minor imperfections. On p. x, Bragg is represented as having 
lost the battle of Chickamauga. Andersonville prison is transferred ty 
Alabama (p. 22). This error is offset (p. 47) by fixing Hood and Sher. 
man in northern Georgia when by the author’s own narrative they were 
both at that time in Alabama, the former near Decatur and the latter 
at Gaylesville. The character sketches are not free from contradictions 
Thomas had a ‘‘quick high temper’’ yet ‘‘his self control was perfect” 
(p. 32). The most glaring contradiction is on pp. 165-167. First ‘‘There 
seems to be no doubt that it was impossible for Wilson completely tj» 
have broken up Hood’s army ... ”’ by pursuing Chalmers. Then ‘‘Ce 
tainly Wilson could not have accomplished much more than he did 4. 
complish, had he kept up the pursuit, after the withdrawal of Chal. 
ee 

Sven defects of proofreading can scarcely excuse the spelling of some 
few of the misspelled words. Gamaliel Bradford’s given name is printed 
‘*Gameliel’’ seven times on pp. 209, 210, 264, 265. Chickamauga is 
spelled ‘‘Chickamaugua’’ on pp. x, 31, 36. Also Chattahoochee has the 
‘*hooch’’ diluted with ‘‘t’’ on pp. 18, 19. The Kenesaw Gazette is cited 
on p. 200, but on p. 245 it is listed five times as ‘‘ Kennesaw Gazette.” 
‘*Neurasthratie’’ (p. 71) is not listed in any dictionary the reviewer has 
access to. When ‘‘ Davis suspicioned’’ (p. 208), he committed a terrific 
assault upon good grammar. The foregoing aside, numerous misspell- 
ings apparently proofreader’s slips, have been noted. 

The punctuation is sometimes erratic. The exclusive use of brackets 
for parentheses leaves the reader in doubt as to when brackets should 
properly be used in quotations. On p. 70, the word ‘‘that’’ should be 
deleted in line 6 to make sense. Many sentences are so long and complex 
as to require unnecessarily close study. A couple of good examples are 
on p. 72. Some quotations are repeated with unnecessary frequency, for 
instance a rather inane sentence from one of Davis’ speeches on pp. 25, 
74, 223. Chapter xii is entitled ‘‘ The Advance to Nashville,’’ but the page 
headings list it ‘‘The Retreat to Nashville.’’ The map facing p. 145 
should be faced the other way and set vertically. Its use as now located 
involves entirely too many gymnastics. 

But, worse than these more trivial defects, the notes are all in the 
back of the book and involve the Rhodesian method of abbreviation with- 
out Rhodes’s convenient key. 

There is an admirable bibliographical essay, but the Index includes 
only 63 items made up of 51 generals, 3 colonels, 4 politicians, and 4 
places. A redeeming feature is that the name of each person, but one, is 
followed by a ‘‘C”’’ for Confederate or an ‘‘F”’ for Federal. 

Frep A, SHANNON 
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The Pageant of America, A Pictorial History of the United States. Vol. 
X, American Idealism. By Luther A. Weigle. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1928. 356 pages. Illustrations. ) 

Few phases of history are more difficult to present through the medium 
of pictures than is that of the idealism of a people, for many of the forces 
which make for idealism are of necessity unseen. My first reaction was 
that it would be practically impossible to gather a satisfactory collec- 
tion of illustrations portraying this particular emphasis. An examination 
of the volume under review, however, has quite convinced me not only 
hat it can be done, but that it has been done in such a way as to arouse 
iy enthusiasm; and I heartily commend it to those who are interested 
in presenting more adequately this phase of our history. How little the 
average college history major knows concerning the matters portrayed in 
this volume, I tested out on one of them, somewhat to his confusion and 
to my enlightenment. 

The book is divided into ten chapters with such titles as ‘‘Spanish 
and French Missionaries’’; ‘‘Pilgrims and Puritans’’; ‘‘The Church of 
England and the Colonies’’; ‘‘ The Growth of Religious Freedom,’’ which 
includes materials relating to the Catholies, the Quakers, the Baptists, 
and the Presbyterians, as well as the several German sects, and closes 
with a portrayal of the Great Awakening; the ‘‘Churches and the Revo- 
lution’’; the ‘‘Development of the Free Churches’’; the ‘‘ Maturity of 
the Churches’’; and ‘‘ Religion on the Frontier’’; the last two chap- 
ters deal with education. Placing the chapter on ‘‘ Religion on the Fron- 
tier’’ after that on the ‘‘ Maturity of the Churches’’ seems to this re- 
viewer a peculiar arrangement, particularly since so much that has to 
(lo with the frontier has already appeared in chapter vi, ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of the Free Churches.’’ 

The weakest portion of the book is in the treatment of the period from 
the close of the Revolution to the Civil War. All the materials relating to 
this most important epoch are gathered into one all-inclusive chapter 
called ‘‘The Development of the Free Churches.’’ As a result there are 
many gaps and glaring omissions, and the arrangement is more or less 
confused. One complete chapter might well have been devoted to the 
slavery controversy in the churches, which would have led to a more 
adequate and even treatment of that most important subject. An ex- 
ample of the one-sided treatment of the slavery controversy appears in 
the large amount of space given to the controversy among the Quakers, 
—two and one-half pages and six illustrations while the author is 
satisfied with one brief paragraph and no illustrations whatever to il- 
lustrate that controversy and schism among the Baptists and Methodists, 
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certainly far more important than the slavery controversy among the 
Friends. The breaking-up of this long chapter into several brief chapter 
would undoubtedly have led to a better grouping of materials. 

The book from the mechanical standpoint is most beautifully exeeuted 
and there is hardly a major error to be found. I have noted, however, 
one or two slight slips which may be easily corrected. One such is found 
on page 41 where the author, evidently quoting through a secondary 
source from Magnalia Christi Americana, corrects Cotton Mather’s spell. 
ing; of course, we want Cotton Mather as he was, especially in such 4 
book as this, and not as some modern has corrected him. Again, on page 
333, the picture numbered 814 and entitled the Chapel of the University 
of Chicago shows the building known as Hutchinson Commons and the 
Mitchell tower. In a new edition it might be well to leave the title as it 
is and substitute a picture of the beautiful new gothie chapel of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the refectory. 

WituuaM W. Sweer 


The Pageant of America, A Pictorial History of the United States. Vol. 
IX, Makers of a New Nation. By John Spencer Bassett. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1928. 344 pp. Illustrations.) 

Seven of the fifteen announced volumes of The Pageant of America 
have been reviewed in previous numbers of this Review. The plan of the 
entire work is, herefore, already familiar, and the criticisms and com. 
ments of a general character on those early volumes will largely hold 
good for the present volume. 

Makers of the New Nation covers the political history of the United 
States from 1861 to 1923, from Lincoln’s inauguration to the death of 
Harding. The volume, therefore is of special use and value as reference 
material on courses covering the recent history of the United States 
There are 668 illustrations, including a number of drawings and charts 
made especially for this work from data compiled by David M. Matteson, 
the indexer for the series. There are many illustrations from Harper's 
Weekly and from Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. Various photo- 
graphs by Matthew B. Brady, the ‘‘Photographer of the Civil War,” 
have been used, as well as many cartoons by Thomas Nast and by other 
illustrators and caricaturists. Mention should be made of the two pages 
of ‘* Notes on the Pictures’’ in the back of the volume. 

The author of the descriptive material of the volume was John Spencer 
Bassett. This must have been written during the few months just before 
his untimely death in January, 1928. It is well known that Professor 
Bassett gave a course for many years at Smith College on recent Ameri- 
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can History, and it is clear tnat he brought his special knowledge of this 
field to his aid in writing the text material for this volume. There is a 
refreshing acquaintance with intimate details and obscure events which 
in themselves may seem trival but which frequently throw a world of 
light on motives and actions. One gets Professor Bassett’s point of view 
on many of the disputed problems of this period though he never forgets 
that it is not the function of the historian to become a partisan. 

here are twelve chapters in the volume, one, generally speaking, for 
each presidential administration. This does not hold true in chapter 
‘Hayes and the Spoilsmen,’’ which covers the eight years of Hays, Gar- 
field, and Arthur. Two chapters are devoted to the period after 1913, 
‘Wilson and Domestic Issues’’ and ‘‘World War Politics and Recon- 
struction.’” The latter chapter covers the problems of the war, the elec- 
tion of 1920, and Harding’s two years. 

The text material seems to have been written with an eye to accuracy 
as well as to interest, and the proofreading is well done. Few mistakes 
were noted. On page 12 an oversight makes the text say that there were 
seven Other slave states after the secession of the first five when there 
were really eight. On page 30 it is stated that the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment was promulgated, February 1, 1865. It was not promulgated until 
December 18, 1865. On page 46 the word ‘‘ Republicans’’ is used where it 
is clear the text means ‘‘ Representatives.’’ 

The illustrations in this volume, as well as the descriptive text ma- 
terial, will surely hold the attention of both general readers and students 
of American history. One ean seareely lay the volume down until the 
‘ext has been read and the pictures studied to the end. 

F, F. STEPHENS 


Presidents I’ve Known and Two Near Presidents. By Charles Willis 
Thompson. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1929. 386 
pp. $3.) 

Twenty-odd years ago Charles Willis Thompson, in Party Leaders of 
‘he Time, produced a series of close-up sketches of personalities in the 
Washington of the good old days of Aldrich, Platt, Spooner, and the 
rest of that senatorial oligarchy which pedagogs have often consulted to 
enliven a elass discussion. Now, in Presidents I’ve Known and Two Near 
Presidents, he does a similar thing in a much more intimate way for some 
of the same individuals and for others who had not then entered the pic- 
ture. The object of the book and at the same time an indication of the 
‘imitations placed upon a reviewer are found in his Foreword ‘‘By way 
of explanation’’: 

‘The aim is to set down the exact truth [brave man!]. The book is not 
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intended for a book of character sketches or a book of anecdotes, though 
it contains both 

‘‘The aim being the truth of history, I cover only those actions of a 
man which I myself saw and studied. Where I had no personal knowl. 
edge of any public action, even an important one, . . . I do not refer io 
it at all... . All I assert is that the things I know about I have told 
truthfully; and if I have not given the whole character of any man, [ 
have given truthfully all of it that I learned.’’ 

And then as to the credibility of this ‘‘truth-telling’’ we have this 
statement: 

‘*Many times I quote not only what a public man said, but a whole 
conversation, and describe the manner and tone in which he and others 
spoke. Generally, when such quotations are made by writers, they are 
made from memory, subject to the corrosion of time. In this book, how- 
ever, the reader can rely on them. They were written down at the time, 
in my diaries, and are transferred now from these diaries to Presidents 
I’ve Known.’’ 

Under the conditions, then, there is not much of the customary critical 
task left to the reviewer, for by far the greater part of the work is made 
up of accounts of happenings on which there is little or no check in the 
way of materials. The presidents and the ‘‘near presidents,’’ to list them 
as they are considered, are Hanna and McKinley who are treated to- 
gether, Bryan, Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Harding, and Coolidge. Me- 
Kinley has become the ‘‘steel engraving’’ which contemporary portraits 
made him although there was ‘‘something charming about his personal- 
ity,’’ but Mark Hanna was no steel engraving. The turn of the century, 
thinks Thompson in common with the late Senator Underwood, will be 
known as the ‘‘era of Mark Hanna; not the era of McKinley,’’ for Hanna 
understood something of the significance of the economic change that was 
coming about, and was, in fact, far in advance of his times. 

‘‘Bryan’s hold on the West lay in the fact that he was in himself the 
average man of a large part of that country. . . ..Bryan’s vast influence 
was due to the fact that the uneducated and simple man . . . spoke in 
him, and that when that man heard his own thoughts spoken in Bryan’s 
voice he knew the accent was sineere.’’ To maintain this réle Bryan sup- 
pressed all evidence, which might leak out to the general public, that 
he had a sense of humor for he knew that ‘‘we Americans do not love 
humor in our statesmen.’’ Two general errors, the author thinks, per- 
sist in regard to Bryan: that ‘‘he was the champion of the people,”’ 
and that ‘‘he was high-minded to an unusual degree, a sort of modern 
chevalier.’’ On the contrary, he was a politician, stooping now and again 
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to the cheapest of political tricks, on the lookout for opportunities to 
advance himself, although he was willing to back forlorn causes and was 
a fighter when fighting was demanded. 

The picture of Roosevelt differs little from that which has been taking 
shape through the mass of Roosevelt material already put in print. There 
are some new details, some additional anecdotes, but nothing particularly 
diferent. The reader is again impressed with the hold that Roosevelt had 
on all the newspaper men, whether they were political friends or op- 
nonents. There is recorded many a conversation which throws light not 
nly on Roosevelt —-bearing in mind always that it is strained through 
another’s eyes and that for the most part there is nothing definite with 
which it can be checked — but on politics from 1901 to 1916 when Roose- 
velt was set against the nomination of Root but was willing to sanction 
Hughes or, better still from his point of view, Leonard Wood or Hadley. 
Perhaps, indeed, some of the most interesting bits the book contains are 
the jottings about the campaign of 1916. 

There were two Tafts, the ‘‘amiable Chief Justice expanding under 
the soft glow of universal public approval’’ and the ‘‘blundering politi- 
cian who was hurled out of office by the greatest revolt his party had 
ever known.’’ It is the latter whom the author analyzes to find ‘‘ Mr. 
Malaprop.’’ ‘‘Taft the blunderer,’’ Taft who, from the first, wanted to 
be a judge and was thrust into one administrative position after another 
until he became President. Taft’s ‘‘verbal ineptitude’’ came from his 
‘frank and unstudied naturalness’’; ‘‘it was not so much that Taft 
did not care what people thought as that he was too much a child of na- 
ture to caleulate on it.’’ ‘‘ Wilson not only did not desire advice or guid- 
ance, but he did not desire information’’ is the introduction to some 
seventy pages allotted to Taft’s successor. It was to this trait, as Thomp- 
son sees it, that Wilson owed many if not most of his difficulties, for when 
he did listen to others, it was most frequently those who were not con- 
versant with the situation under consideration. Wilson lacked contact 
with people, not so much beeause he did not desire it as because it was 
his nature, something which he recognized, for ‘‘he certainly did know 
himself,’? but he evidently found himself unable to change. With all 
this, Wilson was sensitive, extremely so, to praise or blame, but unable 
to separate criticism of his official self and himself as a person. Yet 
Wilson was not like other Presidents in being forgotten after he was 
out of office, unless someone started a third term boom: ‘‘deeply did 
he touch the popular imagination where he touched it at all. Where 
he did not touch it he aroused a bitterness to which the pre-mortuary 
honors paid him seemed eant and slush. . . . There is room in our Na- 
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tional Pantheon for widely differing figures: and in the forefront of that 
Pantheon Woodrow Wilson has been most certainly elected to stand,”’ 

The author coneludes his series of sketches with the re-instated Re. 
publicans. Harding was forced upon an unwilling convention by a little 
senatorial clique; the ‘‘old-time ‘drummer,’ ’’ the ‘‘glad-hander’’ who 
Lad been deseribed as ‘‘an undistinguished and indistinguishable unit 
in the ruck of Republican Senators,’’ was taken from a ‘‘useful, busy, 
fruitful life’’ in Marion to be the victim of those who pulled the strings 
in Washington. Thompson would have it that President Harding did 
not have the ability to recognize the rascality that was going on under 
his very eyes in Washington. Coolidge is the ‘‘last of the Yankees,”’ 
c.iffieult to read because there are so few left who know his language and 
his manner of cerebration. Thompson admits he was puzzled at first, 
when Coolidge was making his way through Massachusetts polities, but 
he evidently learned the key and could follow a Yankee’s train of 
thought. Coolidge’s remarkable popularity came, not because of his 
talk about ‘‘devotion to the ‘people’ or the ‘masses’ ’’ but because ‘‘sim- 
ple words and straightforward acts are the components of the magic 
potion’’ which wins the presidency and nominated Coolidge in 1924. 
Coolidge was not only a President of a new kind with deeds and not 
words, but he was a President with a literary style when he did use words. 
‘*From standpoint of style alone, Coolidge is one of the two most gifted 
men who have lived in the White House for two generations,’’ but, un- 
like Wilson, he ‘‘used his style only as a tool and not as an ornament.”’ 

The time should be approaching when we shall have pretty nearly 
every facet of our prominent political figures photographed and de- 
scribed, judging from the amount of information that has been pouring 
out in the past few years. Some descriptions are more interesting than 
others; some writers appear to have more to tell. Charles Willis Thomp- 
son falls at least into the class who interest, for his pages number few 
dull ones among them. Whether he has brought anything forward that 
will cause a re-interpretation of the past twenty or thirty years may be 
open to question, but at any rate he has added much enlivening comment 
which ought to help a harassed instructor when he needs a new story 
for the classroom. 


LESTER BuRRELL SHIPPEE 


Minnesota in the War with Germany. By Franklin F. Holbrook and 
Livia Appel. (Saint Paul: Minnesota Historical Society, 1928. Vol. 

I. xviii + 374 pp. Illustrations. ) 
This is the first of two volumes projected by the Minnesota Historical 
Society to describe the contributions made by Minnesota in the war with 
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Germany. The greater part of the first volume consists of a discussion 
of the military aspects of the subject while the second volume will treat 
of civilian activities. 

Volume one begins with two chapters dealing with public opinion in 
Minnesota from the time of the outbreak of the war in Europe, in 1914, 
until the entrance of the United States into the conflict in April, 1917. 
The attitude of the press, of Socialists and organized labor, and of sev- 
eral racial groups, particularly the German-Americans, at various times 
during this period is clearly set forth. 

The next chapter tells how the national-guard troops were mobilized, 
recruited to war strength, and inducted into the Federal service. The 
two battalions of the Ist Minnesota Field Artillery were sent to Forts 
Snelling and Riley, respectively, where they assisted in the work of the 
ofiicers’ training camps at these posts. Later they were sent to Camp 
Mills, New York, to form a part of the famous 42nd or Rainbow Divi- 
sion. The three infantry regiments of the Minnesota National Guard, 
in the autumn of 1917, were sent to Camp Cody, New Mexico, for train- 
ing. Chapter four describes methods of recruiting used in Minnesota to 
bring the regular army, the navy, and the marine corps to war strength 
prior to the inauguration of the selective draft. 

Two chapters are devoted to the story of the first draft and to the 
selective draft in full operation. This section of the book reveals the 
many problems met and solved by local draft boards in the administra- 
tion of universal conscription. 

One of the outstanding contributions of Minnesota to the war was its 
participation in the training and commissioning of officers to command 
the suddenly increased military forces of the United States. More than 
twenty-five hundred officers received instruction and commissions at 
the two officers’ training schools held at Fort Snelling during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1917. Quite properly, the authors devote a com- 
plete chapter to this phase of Minnesota’s war history. 

Another chapter tells of the work of the William Hood Dunwoody 
Institute in Minneapolis ‘‘in recruiting specialists of various kinds, in 
training them in the several army and navy trades, and in preparing 
civilians to take their places on the home front.’’ Here was begun a 
project for the training of army aviation mechanies which developed 
into the Air Service Mechanics School located in St. Paul. Minnesota, 
‘00, had its share of experience with the Students’ Army Training Corps, 
units of which were located at eight educational institutions of the state. 

Two chapters, largely the work of Dr. Wayne E. Stevens of Dart- 
mouth College, are devoted to a description of the training of Minne- 
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sotans at Camp Dodge in Iowa and at Camp Cody in New Mexico. The 
drafted men at the former became a part of the 88th Division, and the 
three national-guard regiments at the latter were attached to the 34th 
Division. 

The final chapter, which in the opinion of the reviewer is the least 
satisfactory in the book, ‘‘attempts to give a general view of events in 
camp and on the battlefield in which many Minnesotans may be pre. 
sumed to have participated.’’ 

The authors have presented a careful account of the war activities of 
Minnesota based as far as possible upon official records, supplemented by 
newspaper material, periodicals, manuscripts, and other sources. The 
work represents a laborious compilation of data. The book is valuable in 
that it furnishes the post-war generation, as well as those who took part 
and those who stayed at home, with an adequate record of the participa- 
tion of Minnesota in the war with Germany. The style is lucid, but the 
book will probably not challenge the attention of the general reader. 
Without an index, it is difficult to locate specific items, but this lack will 
be supplied at the end of volume two which, the editor promises, will 
be published in about a year. The usual good taste of the Minnesota 
Historical Society in respect to its publications is exemplified in the 
printing and binding of the book. 


Bruce E. Manan 


The Labor Movement in the United States, 1860-1895: A Study in De- 
mocracy. By Norman J. Ware. (New York: D. Appleton and Con- 
pany, 1929. xviii + 409 pp. $3.) 

The volume is essentially a history of the origin, development, and de- 
cline of the Knights of Labor. Professor Ware has had the assistance in 
his study of John W. Hayes, the last leader of the Knights, who placed at 
the author’s disposal all his material on the Order, including letters of 
great value from Mr. Powderly. 

In his Introduction, the author makes some suggestive comments that 
indicate his point of view. He describes ‘‘ The Noble and Holy Order of 
the Knights of Labor,’’ as beginning in Philadelphia, ‘‘the cradle alike 
of America’s political and industrial life’’; as becoming in 1886 ‘‘the 
most imposing labor organization this country has ever known’’; and 
as having the doors closed upon ‘‘its long-departed glory in 1917, when 
John W. Hayes, its last master workman, stored the remains of its re- 
cords and furnishings in a leaky shed behind an insurance office in Wash- 
ington, D. C.’’ 

Professor Ware remarks that Professor Ely wrote when the Knights 
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were at the height of their power and looked kindly upon them. Profes- 
sor Commons wrote when the American Federation of Labor was in the 
saddle, and he was not enthusiastic about the Knights. The author does 
not believe that there was anything inevitable about the failure of the 
Knights and the suecess of the Federation. ‘‘ Explanations of both can 
he found in the cireumstances and the men.’’ He thinks that ‘‘the 
Knights tried to do a much bigger thing than the Federation — bigger 
and vaguer. For a few months in 1885-86, it looked almost as if they 
might sueceed. The Federation was not an advance by the American 
labor movement, but a strategie retreat of a few craft unions disturbed 
for their own safety by the remarkable but ‘unhealthy’ growth of the 
One Big Union.”’ 

Again, Professor Ware declares that people speak ‘‘too glibly’’ about 
the failure of the Knights. ‘‘As propagandists, organizers, and experi- 
menters they had a remarkable if ephemeral success. They put the labor 
movement on the map. They reached groups that had never been reached 
before.’’ The Knights had one major idea or sentiment —the idea of 
solidarity. With them solidarity ended in chaos. With the Federation, 
exelusiveness has reached something like sterility. They have lost the 
great mechanized industries which the Knights once held. 

Powderly, the master workman from 1879 to 1893, is described as ‘‘a 
windbag whose place was on a street corner arousing the rabble and 
providing emotional compensation for dull lives.’ The reason why, in 
spite of ‘‘his obvious disqualifications,’’ he was retained as head of the 
organization was that the labor movement of the eighties was not a 
business, but ‘‘a religion in the making. The local assembly was some- 
thing like a congregation living in times of persecution.”’ 

Summing up at the end of the Introduction, Professor Ware points 
out that the Knights tried to create an integrated labor society to re- 
place the isolated craft alliances and conventions of reformers that had 
preceded it. The Industrial Revolution was tending to create on the one 
hand a dead level of labor without craft distinctions and on the other 
hand huge consolidations of capital. It was the business of the Knights 
to make the organization of labor fit the economic conditions of work. 
They undertook to teach the wage-earner that he was a wage-earner 
first and a bricklayer or a carpenter afterwards. Therefore, the princi- 
ple of solidarity is fundamental in the understanding of the Knights of 
Labor and its temporary success and final failure. 

After a very suggestive and provocative introduction, the author pro- 
ceeds in an orderly and careful manner to trace the development of the 
labor movement from 1860 to 1895. His own study of The Industrial 
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Worker 1840-1860 gives him a firm foundation for his later work. 
In a succession of chapters, he describes the various efforts to bring about 
the national organization of labor. After a brief treatment of the Na. 
tional Labor Union of 1866 to 1872 and some other minor attempts, he 
devotes a group of chapters to the formation and development of the 
Knights of Labor, using the official records as a basis for his somewhat 
detailed account. He shows how, in its relations with different trade 
unions, the Knights aroused jealousies and enmities that finally led to 
their collapse and replacement by the Federation. He presents a very 
interesting story of the relations of the Knights of Labor to different 
trade unions, and especially of the conflicts with the Cigar Makers, which 
led directly to the organization of the Federation by Samuel Gompers, 
himself a member of the Cigar Makers. 

A final group of chapters considers a number of other matters in 
which the Knights had a share. Among these were the eight-hour move- 
ment and the anarchists of 1886 in Chicago, codperation, the boycott, 
women and labor organization, and polities and the farmer. In the dis- 
cussion of the boycott, Professor Ware notes that the Knights of Labor 
were more successful in the use of the boycott than any other organi- 
zation in the history of American labor. Their unusual success he at- 
tributes to the fact that they were both a consumer and a producer body, 
and he believes that this success was due ‘‘to a social condition that has 
largely passed away —a condition of labor solidarity and class ¢con- 
sciousness.’’ He suggests that the United States has gone through ‘‘a 
social revolution in which a large, consumer middle class has been created 
in the place of the large working men’s class that existed in the eighties”’ 
(pp. 334-38). 


Frep E. Haynes 


The Development of the Flour-Milling Industry in the United States 
with Special Reference to the Industry in Minneapolis. By Charles 
Byron Kuhlmann. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. 
xvii + 349 pp. $3.50.) 

To the Hart Schaffner & Marx Prize Essays in Economics has been 
added another worth while volume. Charles Byron Kuhlmann in the 
The Development of the Flour-Milling Industry in the United States 
traces the history and process of this industry from its early beginnings 
along the Atlantic Coast to the present time. One chapter is given to 
the colonial period and one to centers of the East. Especial attention 1s 
given in the later period to midwest development with emphasis upon 
Minneapolis as a flour center. It was in the course of this midwest devel- 
opment that the industry was modernized in every respect. While in New 
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England and throughout the early period the flourmill was one of the im- 
portant institutions around which community life was built, it neverthe- 
less was conducted in small units and found its market in each local com- 
munity. The history of one flourmill was not unlike that of every other 
mill. In Minneapolis and in other rival centers such as Milwaukee and 
Chicago, the very nature of the business changed; new milling processes 
were introduced ; expensive machinery became a necessity ; large-scale pro- 
duetion and concentration of ownership were characteristic of the indus- 
iry. This meant new and greater financing problems. Organized buying 
and selling on a national and international scale became the rule. The mar- 
ket problem for both flour and by-products was pressing for solution. 
This evolutionary process the author traces with some detail. He points 
out that although today large-scale production and scientific method 
dominate the industry to such an extent that ten mills do more than 
half the total business, nevertheless there were in 1919, 21,135 flour and 
gristmills in the United States. This decentralization was due to the 
fact that but little capial was required, machinery was nearly automatic, 
and the manufacturing process was simple. 

The most significant development presented by the author is the re- 
cent tendencies in the industry and the development of new competing 
points. Today there are three leading milling centers, all of which have 
won preeminence more because of skill in management than because of 
natural advantages. Thus, a center with all the natural advantages 
such as cheap power, proximity to raw material, or nearness to a local 
market, may yield its relative importance to another center which forges 
ahead by suecessful advertising or by buying a line of elevators or by 
securing favorable freight rates and protective tariffs. With these ar- 
tificial advantages, management may give to one center preéminence 
over another even though the latter has greater natural advantages. All 
these general conclusions the author brings out. If there is in the book 
a weakness, it is that the writer does not make these large truths stand 
out from the mass of detail which he has assembled and built into the 
story. Another interesting chapter is that on the foreign markets. In 
this struggle England, Germany, and Japan are successfully holding 
their own domestic market. The result is that Finland, Poland, the 
Netherlands, and China furnish our best export markets. 

The physical make-up of the book is satisfactory. There are 346 pages 
divided into eleven chapters. Primary source material has been used. 
Statements and conclusions are adequately supported by footnotes. A 
‘wenty-page bibliography is included A rather full table of contents 
and a carefully prepared index add to the utility of the book. On the 
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whole, the author has done a useful piece of work and has placed before 
the student as well as the reading public a full story of one of our mog 
important industries. 


JuDsON F. Lee 


Famous American Duels, with Some Account of the Causes that led up 
to Them and the Men Engaged. By Don C. Seitz. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1929. xi + 345 pp. Illustrations, 
$3.50.) 

If one be inclined to wonder how a manager of a great metropolitan 
newspaper can find the opportunity to turn out one or more books each 
year, he will gain enlightenment from a perusal of the volume now in 
hand. From this it will appear chiefly necessary to secure a diligent 
typist who can maintain a close attention to an existing printed page 
while she taps the keys. This with some pertinent observations by way 
of introduction and conclusion drawn from the editor’s wide reading on 
this and sundry other subjects, presumably dictated to the same conven- 
ient stenographer, in quite the same manner as he dictates his business 
correspondence, renders the result what it may be expected to be—a 
compilation of mostly unascertained sources, for the most part guiltless 
of anything that resembles authorship. 

A quotation or two will illustrate the point. The subject is the duel 
between Andrew Jackson and Charles Dickinson. Mr. Seitz treats the 
climax of the event in the following language: ‘‘The moment of seven 
having arrived, Overton called out: ‘Are you ready?’ ‘I am ready,’ an- 
swered Dickinson. ‘I am ready,’ echoed Jackson. ‘Fi-r-e!’ shouted the 
General. There was but one shot. It came from the pistol of Dickinson. 
Jackson had deliberately held his fire. He had been hit —that was 
plain — but stood steadily on his feet, with his left arm drawn tightly 
across his chest. Slowly he raised his right arm and with it his weapon. 
Dickinson, startled, slipped back a pace or two and faltered: ‘Great 
God! Have I missed him?’ ”’ 

But James Parton had said very much the same thing nearly three- 
quarters of a century before. Thus: ‘‘ ‘Are you ready?’ said Overton. 
‘I am ready,’ replied Dickinson. ‘I am ready,’ said Jackson. The words 
were no sooner pronounced than Overton with a sudden shout, cried, 
using his old country pronunciation, ‘Fere!’ Dickinson raised his pistol 
quickly and fired. Overton, who was looking with anxiety and dread 
at Jackson, saw a puff of dust fly from the dust of his coat, and saw him 
raise his left arm and place it tightly across his chest. He is surely hit, 
thought Overton, and in a bad place too; but no, he does not fall. . .. 
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Erect and grim as fate he stood, his teeth clenched, raising his pistol. 
Overton glanced at Dickinson. Amazed at the unwonted failure of his 
aim, and apparently appalled at the awful figure and face before him, 
Dickinson had unconsciously recoiled a pace or two. ‘Great God!’ he 
faltered, ‘have I missed him?’’’ There is very much of this, with the 
literary honors rather in favor of the original than the copyist. At times 
there is a slight effort at varying the language, but the source is un- 
mistakable. 

For all that, it is a useful volume, bringing together narratives of a 
series of duels, and as such revealing a phrase of American life that has 
long since passed into things now quite forgotten. We have here the 
case of Henry Phillips v. Benjamin Woodbridge, William Whately v. 
John Temple, Phillip Hamilton v. George I. Eacker, Aaron Burr v. 
Alexander Hamilton, William H. Crawford v. General John Clark, An- 
drew Jackson v. Charles Dickinson, Andrew Jackson v. the two Bentons, 
Thomas H. Benton v. Charles Lucas, James Barron v. Stephen Decatur, 
Henry Clay v. John Randolph, William J. Graves v. Jonathan Cilley, 
Thomas F. Marshall v. James Watson Webb, Thomas L. Clingman v. 
William L. Yaney, David 8S. Terry v. David C. Broderick. The opening 
chapter notices briefly numerous dueling episodes overseas as well as 
here, followed by an account of the dueling code. There is no attempt to 
give a serious study of dueling statistically, geographically, ethically, 


or historically. The volume is evidently meant for the cursory reader, 
not the student. It does possess an index and illustrations. 
L. A. CHASE 
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The entrance in recent years of business organizations upon the field 
of historical study and popularization constitutes a development de. 
serving of more attention at the hands of professional historical workers 
than has yet been accorded it. Technical scientific investigation as an 
adjunct to modern business enterprises is a phenomenon familiar to all 
observers of contemporary American life. The world’s two foremost 
automobile corporations, for example, maintain in Detroit huge re- 
search departments, housed in imposing office buildings. Prosecution of 
historical work is a far less frequent adjunct of business organizations, 
the movement being still in an elementary stage of development. Prom- 
inent among those firms which are already concerned with it is the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company of Fort Wayne. In previous 
issues of this Review, some notice has been taken of the historical activi- 
ties of this organization. From the vantage point of the experience al- 
ready gained, Mr. Arthur F. Hall has prepared the following suggestive 
discussion of the contribution of business to research : 


There is a growing tendency on the part of Big Business to invade 
the field of scientific research. The laboratory, more often associated 
with educational institutions, has become a permanent and necessary 
part of modern industry, creating in this strange new environment an 
academic atmosphere. While the economic values which accrue from 
these units of investigation are sufficient in themselves to warrant 
large expenditures, there is also evident in these undertakings a posi- 
tive altruistic urge, which has in view a definite contribution to society. 
This spirit is now finding expression in the field of historical research. 

The progress made in this field, heretofore, has depended almost 
entirely upon richly endowed universities, influential historical socie- 
ties, and individuals of means to finance and sponsor its efforts. In 
keeping with the new approach, the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, sometime ago created a foundation 
to study the life of Abraham Lincoln. After having observed this ef- 
fort and its many ramifications, it is my purpose to set down some of 
the advantages enjoyed by institutions functioning in the field of re- 
search, as compared with the handicaps under which organizations 
contributing to our common knowledge have labored in years past. 
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Adequate financial appropriations, the genius of directorates, con- 
tacts by company representatives, safe depositories, modern filing 
equipments, and other office facilities are some of the contributing 
elements observed. 

The financial ability to secure outstanding leadership in such efforts 
is of vast importance. Most types of research have been carried on by 
experts at very great personal sacrifice. This, of course, has resulted, 
in a minimum contribution, and too often ended in discouragement 
and failure. The low salaries of our university professors have become 
proverbial. Too many of them are obliged to work their way through 
their college professorships, like the student who does some menial 
task to make his real activities possible. Big Business can give to the 
scientist and expert the moral support that is so necessary, by supply- 
ing him with tools needed in his special field, and a salary commensu- 
rate With the earnings of others who create. 

The genius of directorates, when enlisted in such enterprises, can 
bring to bear upon any given study the same earnestness of purpose 
and procedure which has solved so many of the problems of modern 
business. Their interest is already assured by their decision to partici- 
pate in a program which will call for more or less direction on their 
part. Members of the board, whose active participation in the routine 
activities of the company may have been delegated to younger mem- 
bers, may find here a field which will kindle a new spark of enthusiasm, 
and quicken again the satisfaction which comes to those who produce. 

An outstanding advantage realized by Big Business upon entering 
the field of research is the innumerable contacts which are made by 
representatives and agents of the participating company. The most 
unusual collection of colonial curios which has been gathered in a 
comparatively short time by a well-known automobile company is an 
illustration of what may be done by interesting the personnel in the 
chosen field of endeavor. Information has been received by our foun- 
dation from representatives as far west as California and as far east 
as New York. It is difficult to estimate the vast amount of informa- 
tion which can be gathered by using the field forces of an organization 
which reach out into every small village, as well as into the congested 
sections of our great cities. There is also a feeling of personal satis- 
faction on the part of an employee who makes some contribution to 
one of the projects fostered by his company. This enlistment of in- 
terest also gives the salesman a new hobby to ride. 

One of the most common obstacles which has prevented the gathering 
of valuable source materials has been hazardous housing facilities. 
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Those in possession of important manuscripts and rare books haye 
been reluctant to give them or loan them to organizations which could 
not guarantee fire protection. The depositories of our great industries, 
where the valuable papers and records of the company are kept, and 
in fact the office buildings themselves, are built with the idea of sg. 
curity in mind. Into our own archives have come five very important 
collections of records and documents containing Lincolniana. These 
are now conserved for future generations and all of them came from 
private homes having no facilities to prevent destruction. The pres. 
ervation of records alone is an outstanding contribution which indus. 
try is making to research. 

The question of equipment, and more especially as it has to do with 
space, is ever a live problem with librarians, and promises to increase 
rather than diminish. The public libraries are expected to furnish 
information about everything. They must save and collect all ante- 
dated material as well as care for the continually increasing bulk of 
new literature that comes to their shelves daily. This has brought 
about a condition of congestion in most of the libraries in the country. 
My attention was called recently to an attempt on the part of a libra 
rian to relieve the crowded condition of the archives in her care by dis 
posing of much apparently worthless material. Upon investigation, 
however, the contents of the discarded data revealed one of the most ex- . 
haustive manuscript studies extant on the history of an ancient trade, 
gathered at considerable cost of time and money. Where historica! 
data in one specific field are collected, a minimum amount of space is 
needed and its real value properly appraised. 

The problem of availability is introduced by the preceding para- 
graph. This is a day of specialization in every field, and the same ap- 
proach must be made to a much greater degree in studying the his- 
tory of civilization. Any well-directed investigation of a single sub- 
ject, even though it be the gathering of information about so humble 
an instrument as a plow, will bring together a mass of data which has 
escaped the casual observer. Given the preéminence in the archives 
of some related industry, it would make its full contribution to our 
knowledge of how men achieved. One progressive American hous¢ 
has made a study of the figure incorporated in its trademark, tracilg 
it to its European origin. 

One feature of great value in the development of a research depart- 
ment is a stenographie force usually unavailable in smaller units of 
investigation. Correspondence is a necessary vehicle in gathering in- 
formation, and with the follow-up system in use in most modern of- 
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fives, a maximum result can be expected. The cost of travel, a recog- 
nized impediment to research, would be largely overcome by the force 
of company representatives scattered over the nation, supported by 
the stenographie department at such times when routine business did 
not press. 

It is impossible to mention in detail all of the superior advantages en- 
joyed by Big Business in the operation of these historical foundations. 
Photostating, duplicating, and printing departments make possible 
the certain preservation of much information which might be lost, and 
become valuable assets in releasing the information gathered. General 
distribution of data can be admirably cared for in the house publica- 
tions and the advertising programs of the company. Requests have 
come to our own foundation from outstanding libraries for files of our 
four magazines which carry historical information on Abraham Lin- 
coln. By publishing the findings of the bureau the ultimate end of all 
research is achieved and the knowledge thereby released is passed on 
to future generations. 


For many years Dr. Williams S. Miller of the Medical School, Univers- 
ity of Wiseonsin, has maintained a historical society of his own, devoted 
to researches in the history of medicine, conducted under his guidance 
and inspiration by students of the Medical School. Some indication of 
the character of these researches is afforded by Dr. Miller’s own study 
of Dr. William Beaumont’s notable observations of the human diges- 
‘ive processes, published in Annals of Medical History (new series), I 


155-79, 


Dr. Beaumont’s great opportunity to win medical immortality was 
presented at Mackinae on June 6, 1822, when a shotgun was accidentally 
lischarged at close range into the abdomen of a voyageur, Alexis St. 
Martin. Dr. Beaumont, garrison surgeon at Fort Mackinac, was called 
io minister to the seemingly dying man. But voyageurs were hard to 
kill, and St. Martin survived his horrible wound to die peacefully in his 
bed nearly sixty years later. The wound in healing left an opening into 
the stomach, thereby affording Dr. Beaumont his unique living laboratory 
for the conduet of his medical study. The story has often been related 
‘s an interesting historical incident; now its medical aspects are re- 
viewed by a competent medical scholar. 

One item of Dr. Miller’s study, non-technical in character, possesses a 

urnful human significance. Dr. Beaumont was stationed for several 
vears at Fort Crawford (Prairie du Chien), Wisconsin. Hither he 
»vrought St. Martin, and here many of his experiments and studies were 

ried out. In former years the memory of his residence was preserved 
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in the name of Beaumont Street. The townsmen have since changed this 
name to Church Street, ‘‘evidently having no desire,’’ Dr. Miller dryly 
observes, ‘‘to perpetuate the fact that at one time the leader in American 
physiology, and a faithful army surgeon, lived in their midst.’’ 


Recipe for learning in advance the recipients of future Pulitzer Prize 
awards: read the pages of this Review. Four years ago the discerning 
editorial board began publishing installments of Professor Fred A. Shan- 
non’s penetrating studies of the organization and administration of the 
Union army in the Civil War. Now the committee in charge of the Py. 
litzer Prize endowment has selected Professor Shannon’s completed work 
as the best book on the history of the United States published in the year 
1928, and has bestowed upon the author the $2,000 annual prize in re- 
cognition of his achievement. Professor Shannon, a product of the Mis. 
sissippi Valley, has been for many years an active worker in the ranks 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 


In our March issue was announced the award to Professor Ulrich B. 
Phillips of the University of Michigan of the Atlantic Monthly prize of 
$2,500 for the best original study in the field of American history sub- 
mitted in the competition announced by that publication. A further 
distinetion has since been bestowed upon Professor Phillips by his selee- 
ion as recipient of the Albert Kahn Prize. This is the sum of $5,000, 
awarded annually, to permit the recipient to devote a year to foreign 
travel, the hope of the founder of the fund being that it will operate to 
promote understanding and good will between our own people and those 
of other lands. 

Professor Arthur H. Hirsch of Ohio Weslyan University will serve as 
substitute for Professor Phillips at the University of Michigan during 
the current academic year. 


The turmoil in the historical profession two or three years since created 
by Mayor Thompson of Chicago and his band of crusaders in the cause 
of historical purity is recalled by a news-item of recent months from 
sunny Italy. Like Chiecago’s (now) Ex-Mayor, the Dictator of Italy has 
been gravely perturbed over the shortcomings of the textbooks wherefrom 
the youth of the kingdom gain their knowledge of their country’s past 
history and present status. Of 876 histories and geographies, we read, 
the special investigating commission found not a single one ‘‘fit’’ for use 
in the schools. The commission determined, the report continues, to have 
an ‘‘official’’ state textbook prepared which shall eradicate the short- 
comings of the books heretofore in use, whose outstanding offense seems 
to be their neglect to glorify to its satisfaction the present Fascist ré- 
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vime. Chieago Mayor and Italian Duce, apparently, are not so unlike 
the Colonel’s lady and Julia O’Grady ; and in Fascist Italy, no less than 
n Illinois and Wisconsin, the ruling faction in the government insists 
pon prescribing the history lessons taught the children in the schools. 


For almost a lifetime William W. Bartlett of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
has been delving into the local history of the Chippewa Valley, and as 
one consequence of his labors numerous articles dealing with the early 
history of the region have from time to time been published in the local 
press. A number of these have now been gathered into a book of 244 
pages under the title,History, Tradition, and Adventure in the Chippewa 
Valey. The eontents deal with such subjects as the warfare between 
the Sioux and the Chippewa, fur trade lore, Old Abe, the War Eagle, 
and logging-camp diversions and humor. The volume constitutes an in- 
teresting contribution to the local history of the Middle West. 


In lumbering, as in other industries, the tide of migration has flowed 
from east to west and we have heard it stated that the influence of the 
Maine lumberjacks has been manifest in the industry all the way across 
the continent as far as Puget Sound. John E. Nelligan, who began his 
woods career in Nova Scotia and continued it in Maine and Pennsylvania, 

mcluding with half a century in the pineries of Michigan and Wis- 
cousin, has written the story of his life. It will be published serially in 


the Wisconsin Magazine of History, beginning with the September, 1929, 
issue, after which it will be issued in book form. 


In southern Wisconsin is a populous and prosperous Swiss community, 
numbering now many thousands of people. It dates from the ‘‘ fabulous 
forties,’ when several advance agents of the original band of colonists 
lected a spot in present Green County, Wisconsin (New Glarus), as 
the site for their New World home. In June, 1929, M. Nicholaus Duerst, 
of Lausanne, Switzerland, a grandson of Judge Nicholaus Duerst, leader 

f the New Glarus colony, visited Madison and presented to the State 
llistorical Society the diary kept by his grandfather during a portion 
‘f the voyage to America and the subsequent activities resulting in the 
choice of location of the colony. 


One of the charming recitals in Mrs. Juliette A. Kinzie’s Wau Bun 
concerns the building of the U. S. agency house at Portage, Wisconsin, 
almost a century ago. The house still stands in a good state of preser- 
vation, and is still oceupied (or was, a few years since) as a residence. 
On June 3, 1929, representatives of some twenty historical, patriotic, 
and conservation societies met in the State Capitol in Madison to con- 
sider plans for preserving the house as a state monument. 
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It is very fitting that, as a part of the celebration of the fiftieth anni. 
versary of Radcliffe College, the Harvard University Press should pub. 
lish The Story of Fay House by Christina Hopkinson Baker. Built jy 
1807, the house has been the center of the institution since its founding. 
Through the lives of the various occupants, one glimpses Cambridge of 
the olden days in a delightfully informal manner. A very complete 
bibliography suggests much material for future studies; however, one 
cannot but regret that a book so full of the intelligensia of old Cambridge 
should be so seantily indexed. 


‘*Indiana Coverlets and Coverlet Weavers,’’ by Kate Milner Rabb 
(Indiana Historical Society, Publications, VIII, No. 8) is a charming 
study of an interesting subject. Perusal of the narrative which Mrs, 
Rabb’s investigations have enabled her to construct induces a feeling 
of astonishment over the degree of skill and appreciation on the part 
of the pioneers which found expression in this now-forgotten art. 


‘*The Mexican Problem in Mason City,’’ by Charles M. Meyers, in 
the April, 1929, issue of The Iowa Journal of History and Politics con- 
stitutes an interesting case study of a concrete situation in the polyglot 
assemblage of races which constitutes present-day America. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa published at the close of the sum- 
mer a History of the American Legion in Iowa, written by J. A. Swisher, 
research associate on the Society’s staff. 


Dr. Frederick Tilberg of the University of North Dakota, who received 
his doctorate from the University of Iowa in 1928, is spending the eur- 
rent year abroad on a fellowship awarded by the Seandinavian-Ameri- 
ean Foundation. Dr. Tilberg is studying commercial relations between 
Sweden and the United States. He will visit Stockholm and other Swed- 
ish cities, and in addition will examine the archives of various north- 
yerman cities. 


Professor John D. Hicks, in recent years chairman of the department 
of history at the University of Nebraska, has recently been appointed 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of that institution. Professor 
Hicks will continue to hold his professorship of American history; the 
chairmanship of the department has been assumed by Professor C. H. 
Oldfather. 


Professor Harrison A. Trexler, who for several years has had charge 
of the history department at Birmingham-Southern College, has been 
appointed head of the department of history at the Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas. 
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Professor William T. Morgan of Indiana University is devoting the 
current academic year to study and writing in England, in pursuance 
of a ‘‘grant-in-aid’’ award from the Social Science Research Council. 


Dr. F. Lee Benns, associate professor of history at Indiana University, 
returns to his institution after a year’s absence spent in Geneva. 


Dr. R. Carlyle Buley of Indiana has been promoted from instructor 
to assistant professor of history. 
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